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JOANNA BAILLIE. 


JoayNA Bartire was born in the year 1762, at the 

| Manse of Bothwell, in Lanarkshire. Her father had 
just been translated from the parish of Shotts to that 
of Bothwell; and on the very first day of the family’s 
removal into the new manse, while the furniture still 
lay tied up in bundles on the floors, Mrs Baillie Was 

| taken ill, probably from overfatigue, and was prema- 
turely brought to bed of twin-daughters, one of whom 

| died in the birth, and the other, named Joanna—after 
her maternal uncle, the celebrated John Hunter—lived 
for-eighty-nine years, and became the most celebrated 
of her race, and one of the most celebrated women of | 
her time. 

Those who like to trace the descent of fine qualities, 
will be interested to know that Joanna’s mother—her- 
self a beautiful and agreeable woman—was the only 

| sister of those remarkable men, William and John 
Hunter; and that her father, a clergyman of respect- 
able abilities, was of the same descent with that Baillie 
of Jarviswood who nobly suffered for the religion and | 
| independence of his country. 

Although Mrs Baillie was forty years of age when | 
| she married, she gave birth to five children. Of these, 
| three grew up: the eldest, Agnes, who still survives ; 
| the celebrated Matthew, physician to George III; and | 

Joanna. 

When Joanna was seven years old, her father re- 
| moved to Hamilton. There he was colleague to the | 
| Rev. Mr Miller, father to the well-known professor of | 

law at Glasgow of that name, whose daughters were 
| throughout life among Joanna’s most intimate ‘and | 
| cherished friends. All that is known of her before she | 
quitted Bothwell seems to be, that she was an active, 
| sprightly child, fond of play, and very unfond of les- 
sons—the difficulty of fixing her attention long enough 
| toenable her to learn the alphabet having been in her 
case rather greater than it is with ordinary children. At 
twelve years of age, though still no scholar, she was a 
| dever, lively, shrewd girl, and even then shewed some- 
thing of the creative power for which she was after- 
wards so remarkable. Miss Miller well recollects being 
closeted with her and other young companions for the 
purpose of hearing her narrate little stories of her own 
invention, which she did in a graphic and amusing 
manner. 

After being seven years at Hamilton, Mr Baillie was 

| promoted to the chair of divinity in the university of 
Glasgow. ‘There Joanna attended Miss M‘Intosh’s 


| boarding-school, and made some proficiency in the ac- 
| complishments of musie and drawing; for both of which 


she had a fine taste, though it was never fully culti- 


vated. A constant residence in the crowded and smoky 
town of Glasgow would have proved very irksome to 
those accustomed, like the Baillies, to the sweet, health- 
ful seclusion of a country manse; but they were never 
condemned to it. William ITunter, then accoucheur 
to Queen Charlotte, and in good general practice as a 
physician, was in possession of the little family pro- 
perty of Long Calderwood in Lanarkshire ; and being 
himself confined to London by his professional duties, 
he invited his sister and her family to reside at his 
house there during the summer months. Nothing 
could have been more agreeable or beneficial to Joanna 
than this manner of life had it continued. Her father 
had now a sufficiently large income to enable him to 
give his children the full advantage of the best teach- 
ing, and he was most anxious that they should enjoy 
it. Unfortunately, he only survived his removal to | 
Glasgow two years; and by his premature death, his 


| widow and family were left not only entirely unpro- 


vided for, but in very involved circumstances. The 


| living at Hamilton had been too small to admit of 


anything being saved from it: and the expense of re- | 
moving, the purchase of furniture suitable to their 

new position, the repairing and furnishing of the 
house at Long Calderwood, besides the increased cost 
of living in a town, had in combination brought their | 
family into an expenditure which two years of an en- 
larged income were by no means sufficient to meet. Dr 
William Hunter came immediately to their assistance. 
He was at that time fast acquiring the large fortune 
which enabled him to leave behind him so noble a 
monument as the Hunterian Museum in Glasgow. THe 
generously settled an adequate income on bs sister and 
her family, and offered to relieve her mind by entirely 
discharging her husband’s liabilities. Tere the widow 
and her high-spirited young people had the opportunity 
of manifesting the true delicacy and respectable pride 
which have ever distinguished the family. They care- 
fully avoided disclosing to their generous relative any- 
thing more than was unavoidable of these obligations, 
preferring, with noble self-denial, and at the expense of 
being looked down upon as niggardly and poor-spirited | 
by neighbours who knew nothing of their motives, to | 


pay the remainder out of their moderate income. Such || 


a trait as this is surely well worth being recorded. | 
Even after they were clear with the world, Mrs Baillie 
and her daughters continued to live in the strictest 
seclusion at Long Calderwood. Soon after his father’s 
death, young Matthew obtained a Glasgow exhibition | 
to Oxford; and having studied successfully there for 
some years, joined his uncle William in London, for the 
purpose of assisting him in his lectures. John Hunter, 
who had been originally intended for a humbler eccu- 
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pation, had long before this time been called to London 
by the successful William—had been brought forward 
by him in the medical profession—and had, in a few 
months, acquired such a knowledge of anatomy, as to 
be capable of demonstrating to the pupils in the dissect- 
ing-room. His health having been impaired by intense 
study, he had gone abroad for a year or two as staff- 
surgeon, and served in Portugal. On his return to 
London, he had devoted his powerful energies to the 
study of comparative anatomy, and before Matthew 
Baillie came to London, had erected a menagerie at 
Brompton for carrying on that useful branch of science. 
By his extraordinary genius, he subsequently rose to 
| be inspector-general of hospitals and surgeon-general, 
| and became one of the most famous men of his age. 

Agnes, the elder sister—Joanna’s faithful and beloved 
companion through a long life; and to whom, on entering 
her seventieth year, she addressed the exquisite poem 
| of the ‘ Birthday’—which no one will ever read unmoved 
—was very early an accomplished girl. Unlike Joanna, 
| she had always been a diligent, attentive scholar; and 
| unlike her also, was possessed of a remarkably retentive 
memory. In her companionship, and in the entire 
| leisure of her six years’ seclusion among the picturesque 
scenery of Long Calderwood, it may be supposed that 
Joanna’s powerful intellect would have been awakened, 
| and her wonderfully fertile imagination begun to as- 
| sume some of those varied forms of truth and beauty 
| which have since impressed themselves so vividly on 
| the hearts and minds of her contemporaries. But 
like the graceful forms which the eye of the young 
sculptor has only yet seen in vision, those divine crea- 
| tions of her genius, before which the world was after- 
| wards to bow, still slumbered in the marble. Her 
genius partook of the slow growth, as well as the hardy 
vigour, of the pine-tree of her native rocks; but it had 
inherent power to shoot its roots deep down in the 
human heart, and to spread its branches towards the 
heavens in green and enduring beauty. In these years 
(from her sixteenth to her twenty-second), the only 
tendency she shewed towards what afterwards became 
the master-current of her mind, was in being a fer- 
vent worshipper of Shakspeare. She carefully studied 
select passages ; delighted in getting her two favourite 
young friends—Miss Miller, and the lively Miss Graham 
of Gairbraid—to take different parts with her, and would 
so spout through a whole play with infinite satisfac- 
tion. Still she was no general student; and we are 
doubtful if at any time of her life she can be considered 
to have been a great reader. 

About a dozen years previous to his death, which 
took place in 1783, Dr William Hunter had com- 
pleted his house in Great Windmill Street. He had 
attached to it an anatomical theatre, apartments for 
lectures and dissections, and a magnificent room as 
a museum. At his death, the use of this valuable 
museum, which was destined ultimately to enrich the 
city of Glasgow, was bequeathed for the term of twenty 
years to his nephew Matthew, who had for some time 
past assisted him ably in his anatomical lectures. Be- 
sides this valuable bequest, the small family property 
of Long Calderwood was aiso left to Matthew Baillie, 
instead of his uncle, John Hunter, who was the heir-at- 
law. William had taken offence at his brother’s marriage 
—not finding fault with his bride, who was an estimable 
woman, the sister of Dr, afterwards Sir, Everard Home 
—but, as it was whimsically said—disapproving of a 
philosopher marrying at all! But, however this may 
have been, young Matthew, with characteristic genero- 
sity, disliking to be enriched at the expense of those 
| among his kindred who seemed to him to have a nearer 
| claim, absolutely refused to take advantage of the 
bequest. The rejected little property thus, after all, 
fell legally to John; and only on the death of his son 
and daughter, a few years ago (without children), 


a 
descended to William, the only son of Dr Matthey 
Baillie, as their heir. 

Soon after his uncle’s death, Matthew, who had suc. 
ceeded him as lecturer on anatomy, and was risin 
fast in the esteem of his professional brethren, pre- 
vailed on his mother and sisters to join him in London, || 
Their uncle had left them all a small independence, ang || 
there they lived most happily with their brother in | 
the house adjoining the museum, from about the year | 
1784 to 1791, when he married Miss Denman, daughter | 
of Dr Denman, and sister of Lord Denman, the late | 
admirable lord chief-justice. This marriage was pro. | 
ductive of great happiness to Joanna, as well ag to | 
her brother and the rest of the family. | 

Throughout their lives the most tender affection sub. | 
sisted among them all. Mrs Baillie and her daughters | 
now retired to the country—at first a little way up the | 
Thames, then to Hythe near Dover; but they did not | 
settle anywhere permanently till they located them. | 
selves in a pretty cottage at Hampstead—that flowery, | 
airy, charming retreat with which Joanna’s name has | 
now been so long and so intimately associated. Hoy | 
long she there courted the muses in secret is not || 
known. Her reserved nature and Scottish prudence || 
at all events secured her from making any display || 
of their crude favours. Towards the end of the | 
century she first appears to have been quietly feeling 
her way towards the light. In sending some books 
to Scotland, to her ever-dear friend Miss Graham, || 
she slipped into the parcel a small volume of poems, || 
but without a hint as to the authorship. ‘The | 
poems were chiefly of a light, unassuming, and merry 
cast. They were read by Miss Graham, and others of 
her early associates — freely discussed and criticised || 
among them, and certainly not much admired. Though 
light mirth and humour seem to have been more’ the 
characteristics of her mind then than they were after- | 
wards, and though Miss Graham remarked that there | 
was a something in the little poems that brought 
Joanna to her remembrance, still so improbable did it | 
seem, that no suspicion of their true origin suggested | 
itself to any of their thoughts. The authorship of this || 
little volume was never claimed by her; but some of | 
the best poems and songs it contained, which were | 
afterwards published in one of her works, at last dis- | 
closed the secret. 

In 1799, her thirty-eighth year, she gave to the world 
her first volume of plays on the Passions. It contained 
her two great tragedies on love and on hatred— Basil’ | 
and ‘De Montfort;’ and one comedy, also on love—the || 
‘Tryal.’ They were prefaced by a long plausible intro- || 
ductory discourse, in which she explained that these 
formed but a small portion of an extensive plan she 
had in view, hitherto unattempted in any language, 
and for the accomplishment of which a lifetime would 
be limited enough. Her project we must very shortly 
describe as a design to write a series of plays, the chief 
object of which should be the delineation of all the 
higher passions of the human breast—each play exhi- 
biting in the principal character some one great pas- 
sion in all the stages of its development, from its origin | 
to its final catastrophe; and in which, in order to pro- || 
duce the strongest moral effect, the aim should be the || 
expression and delineation of just sentiments and che- | 
racteristic truth, rather than of marvellous incident, | 
novel situation, or beautiful and sublime thought. 

Although published anonymously, this volume ex- | 
cited an immediate sensation. In spite of theoretical 
limitations, it was found to be as full of original power, 
and delicate poetical beauty, as of truth and moral | 
sentiment. Of course the authorship was keenly in- | 
quired into. As the publication had been negotiated | 
by the accomplished Mrs John Hunter — herself a | 
follower of the muses, and the author of several lyrical \ 
poems of great sweetness and beauty, which were set | 
to music by Haydn—the credit was at first naturally | 
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given to her. But Joanna’s incognito could not be 
jong preserved ; and the impression already made was 
deepened by the discovery, that this skilful anatomist 
of the heart of man, who had bodied forth creations 
pearing the stamp of lofty intellect and most original 
power, Was a woman still young, unlearned, and so 
inexperienced in the world that it must have been 
chiefly to her own imagination and feeling she owed 
the materials which, by the force of her genius, she 
had thus so wonderfully combined into striking and 
lifelike portraits. 

The band of distinguished persons—poets, wits, and 
philosophers—with which the beginning of the century 


was enriched, now crowded eagerly to welcome to their 
ranks this new and highly - gifted sister, and were 
received by her with simple but dignified frankness. 
The gay and fashionable also would fain have wooed 
her to lionise in their fevering circles; but her well- 
balanced mind, and intuitive sense of what is really 
best and most favourable to human happiness and 
progress, seem from the first to have secured her 
youthful female heart from being inflated by the incense 
offered to her on all sides. Though touched, and deeply 
gratified by the warmly-expressed approbation of those 
| among her great contemporaries whose applause was 
| fame, she could not be won from the quiet healthful 
privacy of her life to join frequently even in the brilliant 
society which now so gladly claimed her as one of 
| its brightest ornaments. Equally unspoiled and undis- 
tracted, she kept the even tenor of her way. The 
tragedies contained in her first volume — among the 
greatest efforts of her genius—were undoubtedly written 
by her in the fond hope of their being acted. ‘'To receive 
the approbation of an audience of her countrymen,’ she 
confesses in the preface, ‘would be more grateful to 
| her than any other praise.’ Believing that it is in the 
| nature of man to delight in representations of passion 


| nd character, she regarded the stage, when properly 


| managed, as an admirable organ for the instruction of 


|| the multitude; and that the poetical teacher of mora- 


| lity and virtue could not better employ his high powers 
than in supplying it with pieces the tendency of which 
| would be, while pleasing and amusing, to refine and 
elevate the mind. Mrs Siddons was then in the very 


|| zenith of her power; and it was a glimpse of that 


|| splendid presence— 


‘So queenly, so commanding, and so noble’— 


| as it accidentally flashed upon her in turning the corner 
of a street, to which Miss Baillie has always fondly 
ascribed her first conception of the character of the 
pure, elevated, and noble Jane de Montfort. In 1800, 
the tragedy of ‘De Montfort’ was adapted to the stage 
by John Kemble, and brought out at Drury - Lane 
| theatre; and the gratification may well be imagined 
with which the high-hearted poctess must have listened 
to 


‘Thoughts by the soul brought forth in silent joy— 
Words often muttered by the timid voice, 
Tried by the nice ear delicate of choice;? 


as with their loftiest meanings heightened and spiri- 
tualised, she now heard them poured forth in the deep 
| eloquent tones of that incomparable brother and sister! 

Her second volume of plays on the Passions appeared 
in 1802, and with her name. It contained four plays: 
‘The Election,’ a comedy upon hatred ; and two trage- 


| dies and a comedy on ambition—‘ Ethwald,’ in two 
| parts, and the ‘Second Marriage.’ 


Hitherto the fair 
authoress had received almost unqualified praise. She 


|| Was now to undergo the other ordeal of almost 
|| unqualified censure. 


Since the publication of her first 
volume, the ‘Edinburgh Review’ had been established, 
and its brilliant young editor had been suddenly, and 
almost by universal consent, promoted to the chair, as 
the first of critics. Jeffrey’s real gentleness of heart, 


ieee —— . 
ian 


and lively sensibility to every form of literary beauty 
and excellence, are now too generally admitted to 
require vindication here; but the lamblike heart and 
kindly-indulgent feelings which in his middle and 
declining years seemed to warm and brighten the very 
atmosphere in which he lived, were at the beginning of 
his literary censorship carefully, and only too success- 
fully, concealed under the formidable beak and claws, 
as well as the keen eye of the eagle. 

Starting with the idea that, above all things, it was his 
duty to guard against false principles, the hymn of a 
seraph would probably have jarred upon his ear if com- 
posed upon what he supposed to be mistaken rules of 
art. He regarded Miss Baillie’s project of confining the 
interest of every piece to the development of a single 
passion as a vicious system, by which her young and 
promising genius was likely to be cabined and confined ; 
and that if such fallacy in one so well calculated to adorn 
the field of literature were met with indulgence, the 
result might be to narrow and degrade it. It seemed 
to him little better than a return to that barbarism 
which could unscrupulously extinguish the eyesight, 
that the hearing might be more acute. His faith was 
too catholic to brook the sectarian limitations which 
were involved in the theory she had so boldly pro- 
pounded. He therefore waged war against the formid- 
able heresy, cruelly, unsparingly; and if with some- 
thing of the heat and petulance of a boy, yet with 
an unerring dexterity of aim, and a subtle poignancy 
of weapon, that could not fail to inflict both pain 
and injury. Gentler practice would probably have 
been followed by a better result. It is certain that 
Miss Baillie was hurt and offended by the uncour- 
teous castigation inflicted on her by her countryman, 
rather than convinced by it that her notions were 
wrong. But the time happily came when—with that 
clairvoyance which, though it may be denied for a 
season, time and experience of life seldom fail to bestow 
in full measure upon true genius—these two fine spirits 
were able to read each other more clearly. 

A single volume of miscellaneous plays, containing 
two tragedics and a comedy by Miss Baillie’s pen, 
appeared in 1804. These dramas—‘ Rayner, ‘The 
Country Inn,’ and ‘ Constantine Paleologus’—had been 
offered singly to the theatres for representation, and 
been rejected. Though full of eloquence, knowledge 
of human nature, and tragic power, they were found, 
like all her plays, deficient in the lifelike movement 
and activity indispensable to that perfectly success- 
ful theatrical effect which, without an experimental 
acquaintance with the whole nature and artifices of 
the stage, has never been attained to even by the most 
gifted of pens. 

The first time Miss Baillie revisited her native 
country after her name had become known to fame was 
in 1808. After exploring with a full heart the often- 
recalled scenery of the Clyde, and the still dearer haunts 
of the sweet Calder Water, she passed a couple of 
months in Edinburgh, dividing her time between her old 
friends Miss Maxwell and Mrs John Thomson. She 
was somewhat changed since these friends had seen her 
last. Her manner had become more silent and reserved. 
Mere acquaintances, or strangers who had not the art of 
drawing forth the rich stream—ever ready to flow if the 
rock were rightly struck—found her cold and formid- 
able. In external appearance the change was for the 
better. Her early youth had neither bloomed with 
physical nor intellectual beauty ; but now, in her fine, 
healthy middle life, to the exquisite neatness of form 
and limb, the powerful grey eye, and well-defined, 
noticeable features she had always possessed, were 
added a graceful propriety of movement, and a fine, 
elevated, spiritual expression, which are far beyond 
mere beauty. 

She had now the happiness of being personally made 
known to Sir Walter Scott, who had always been an 
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enthusiastic admirer of her genius, as she of his. They 


had been too long congenial spirits not to become im- | theorist another tremendous broadside from the pro. | 


ill-judged. Of course it brought upon the pertinacious \ 


|| 


mediately dear, personal friends. His noble poem of | voked reviewer. But though we can sympathise in q || 


‘Marmion,’ which appeared during her stay, was read 


aloud by her for the first time to her two friends Miss | 


Miller and Miss Maxwell. In the introduction to the 
third canto occurs that splendid tribute to her genius, 
which, wellknown as it is, we cannot resist quoting 
once more. The bard describes himself as advised by 
a friend, since he will lend his hours to thriftless 
rhyme, to 


* Restore the ancient tragic line, 
And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 
Till twice an hundred years rolled o’er ; 
When she, the bold enchantress, came, 
With fearless hand and heart on flame! 
From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem’d their own Shakspeare lived again.’ 


Deeply gratified and touched as she must have been, 
the strong-minded poetess was able to read these ex- 
quisite lines unfalteringly to the end, and only lost her 
self-possession when one of her affectionate friends 
rising, and throwing her arms round her, burst into 
tears of delight. 

As she did not refuse to go into company, she could 
not be long in Edinburgh without encountering Francis 
Jeffrey, the foremost man in the bright train of beawr- 
esprits which then adorned the society of the Scottish 
capital. Ile would gladly have been presented to her ; 
and if she had permitted it, there is little doubt that in 
the eloquent flow of his delightful and genial conver- 
sation, enough of the admiration he really felt for her 
poetry must have been expressed, to have softened her 
into listening at least with patience to his suggestions 
for her improvement. But in vain did the friendly 
| Mrs Betty Hamilton (authoress of ‘The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie’) beg for leave to present him to her when 
they met in her hospitable drawing-room ; and equally 
in vain were the efforts made by the good-natured 
Duchess of Gordon to bring about an introduction 
| which she knew was desired at least by one of the 
parties. It was civilly but coldly declined by the 
poetess ; and though the dignified reason assigned was 
the propriety of leaving the critic more entirely at 
liberty in his future strictures than an acquaintance 
might perhaps feel himself, there seems little reason to 
doubt that soreness and natural resentment had some- 
thing to do with the refusal. 

In 1809 her Highland play, the ‘ Family Legend’— 
a tragedy founded on a story of one of the M‘Leans of 
Appin—was successfully produced in the Edinburgh 
theatre. Sir Walter Scott, who took a lively interest 
in its success, contributed the prologue, and Henry 
Mackenzie (the ‘ Man of Feeling’) the epilogue. It was 
acted with great applause for fourteen successive nights, 
and gave occasion for the passage of many pleasant 
letters between Sir Walter and the authoress, after- 
wards published by Mr Lockhart. In 1812 followed 
the third and last volume of her plays illustrative of 
the higher passions of the mind. It contained four 
plays—one in verse and one in prose on fear (‘ Orra’ 
and ‘The Dream’); the ‘Siege,’ a comedy on the same 
passion; and ‘The Beacon,’ a serious musical drama 
—perhaps the most faultless of Miss Buaillie’s produc- 
tions, and generally allowed to be one of the most 
exquisite dramatic poems in the English language. 
This fresh attempt, at the end of nine years, to follow 
out, against all warning and advice, her narrow and 
objectionable system of dramatic art, was certainly 


considerable degree with him in denouncing her whole |) 
scheme—and more bitterly then ever—as perverse, | 
fantastic, and utterly impracticable—it is not easy to | 
forgive the accusation so liberally added as to the | 
execution—of poverty of incident and diction, want of | 
individual reality of character, and the total absence of 

wit, humour, or any species of brilliancy. That Miss || 
Baillie’s plays are better suited to the sober perusal of |) 
the closet than the bustle and animation of the theatre | 
must at once be admitted; but we think nobody can || 
read even a single volume of these remarkable works, 

without finding in it, besides the good sense, good || 
feeling, and intelligent morality to which her formid. | 
able critic is fretted into limiting her claims, abun. 


mystery of man’s nature, which can alone fit its pos- 
sessor for the successful delineation of cither wayward 


creative power—of delicate discrimination of character | 
—and of a command of simple, forcible, and eloquent | 


never surpassed, 
But our limits forbid us to linger, and a mere enu- 


permit. This is the less to be regretted, that our object 
is rather to give a sketch, however slight and imperfect, 
of her long and honoured life, than to attempt a studied 
analysis of works to which the world has long ago done 
justice. In 1821 were published her ‘ Metrical Legends 
of Exalted Character,’ the subjects of which were— Wal- 


Baillie” They are written in irregular verse, avowedly 
after the manner of Scott, and are among the noblest 
of her productions. Some fine ballads complete the 
volume. In 1823 appeared a volume of ‘ Poetical Mis- 
cellanies,’ which had been much talked of beforehand. 
It included, besides some slight pieces by Mrs Hemans 
and Miss Catherine Fanshaw, Scott’s fine dramatic | 
sketch of ‘Macduft’s Cross.’ ‘The Martyr,’ a tragedy on | 
religion, appeared in 1826. It was immediately trans- 
lated into the Cingalese language ; and, flattered by the 
appropriation, Miss Baillie in 1828 published another 
tragedy —‘ The Bride,’ a story of Ceylon, and dedicated 
in particular to the Cingalese. Of the three volumes 
of dramas written many years before, but not published 


have ever been acted. 


of ‘Fugitive Verses,’ complete the long catalogue of her 
successful labours. They were collected by herself, | 
and published, with many additions and corrections, in 
the popular form of one monster volume, only a few 
weeks before her death. 

To return, for a brief space, to the course of her life. 
It was in the autumn of 1820 that Miss Baillie paid her 
last visit to Scotland, and passed those delightful days 
with Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, the second of 
which is so pleasantly given in Mr Lockhart’s life of 
the bard. Her friends again perceived a change in her 
manners. They had become blander, and much more 
cordial. She had probably been now too long admired 
and reverently looked up to not to understand her 
own position, and the encouragement which, essentially 
unassuming as she was, would be necessary from her 
to reassure the timid and satisfy the proud. She had 
magnanimously forgiven and lived down the unjust | 
severity of her Edinburgh critic, and now no longer | 
refused to be made personally known to him. He was | 
presented to her by their mutual friend, the amiable | 
Dr Morehead. They had much earnest and interesting 


dant proof of that deep and intuitive knowledge of the || 


passion or noble sacrifice—of skilful and original || 
language, that has not often been equalled, and perhaps | 


meration of her remaining productions is all they will || 


lace, the Scottish Chief,’ ‘Columbus,’ and ‘Lady Griseld || 


| 
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till 1836—though they were eagerly welcomed by the || 
public, and greatly admired as dramatic poems—only | 
two, the tragedies of ‘ Henriquez’ and ‘The Separation,’ |, 
These, besides many charming || 
songs, sung by our greatest minstrels, and always lis- || 
tened to with delight by the public, and a small volume || 
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|| so nice an old woman.’ 
|| ‘We went to Hampstead, and paid a very pleasant 
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talk together, and from that hour to the end of their 
'| lives entertained for each other a mutual and cordial 


esteem. After this Jeffrey seldom visited London with- 


|| out indulging himself in a friendly pilgrimage to the 


shrine of the secluded poetess ; and it is pleasing to find 
him writing of her in the following cordial way in later 

ears :—‘ London, April 28, 1840.—I forgot to tell you 
that we have been twice out to Hampstead to hunt out 


|| Joanna Baillie, and found her the other day as fresh, 


natural, and amiable as ever—and as little like a Tragic 
Muse. Since old Mrs Brougham’s death, I do not know 
And again, in January 7, 1842 


yisit to Joanna Baillie, who is marvellous in health and 
spirits, and youthful freshness and simplicity of feeling, 
and not a bit deaf, blind, or torpid’ 
| About two years after her last visit to Scotland, Miss 
| Baillie had the grief of losing her brother and beloved 
| friend, Dr Matthew Baillie, who, after a life of remark- 
able activity and usefulness, died full of honours in 
1823. He left, besides a widow, who long survived him, 
| a son and daughter, who with their families have been 


'| the source of much delightful and affectionate interest 


|| to the declining years of the retired sisters. 


Tn the 
composition and careful revisal of her numerous and 
| yaried works—in receiving at her modest home the 
friends she most loved and respected, a list of whom 
would include many of the best-known names of her 
time for talent and genius—in the active exercise of 
friendship, benevolence, and charity—ever contented 
with the lot assigned to her, and as grateful for the 


|| enjoyment of God’s blessings as she was submissive to 


his painful trials—her unusually complete life glided 
calmly on, and was peacefully closed on the 23d of 
February last. . 

It will be easily believed, that in spite of all the 
natural modesty and reserve of Miss Baillie’s character, 


|| the impression made by the appearance of one so highly 


gifted on those who had the happiness of being admitted 
to her intimacy, was neither slight nor evanescent. 
| ‘Dear, venerable Joanna!’ writes one of those, ‘I wish 
| Ieould, for my own or others’ benefit, recall, and in any 
way fix, the features of your countenance and mind! 
| The ever-thoughtful brow—the eye that in old age still 
| dilated with expression, or was suffused with a tear. I 
never felt afraid of her. How could I, having expe- 
| rienced nothing but the most constant kindness and 
| indulgence? I had heard of the “awful stillness of the 
| Hampstead drawing-room ;” and when I first saw her in 
her own quiet home (she must have been then bordering 
on seventy, and I on twenty), I remember likening my- 
self to the devil in Milton. 1 felt “how awful goodness 
is—and virtue in her shape, how lovely!” One could 
not help feeling a constant reverence for her worth, 
| even more than an admiration of her intellectual gifts. 
There was something, indeed, in her appearance that 
| quite contrasted with one’s ideas of authorship, which 
, made one forget her works in her presence—nay, almost 
| wonder if the neat, precise old maid before one could 
really be the same person who had painted the warm 
| passion of a Basil, or soared to and sympathised with 
the ambition of a Mohammed or a Paleologus.’ 

In a little tract, published about twenty years before 
her death, she indicates her religious creed. After 
studying the Scriptures carefully—examining the gos- 
pels and epistles, and comparing them with one another, 
which she thinks is all the unlearned can do—she 
faithfully sets down every passage relating to the 

| divinity and mission of Christ; and, looking to the 


|| bearing of the whole, is able to rest her mind upon the 


Arian doctrine, which supposes Him to be ‘a most 
highly-gifted Being, who was with God before the 
| creation of the world, and by whose agency it probably 
| Was created, by power derived from Almighty God.’ 
| That she was no bigoted sectarian in religion, what- 
ever she may once have been in poctry, is pleasingly 


shewn by the following sentences. They occur in a 
letter to her ever-esteemed and admired friend Mrs 
Siddons, to whom she had sent a copy of this tract. 
They do honour to both the ladies :—‘ You have treated 
my little book very handsomely, and done all that I 
wish people to do in regard to it; for you have read 
the passages from Scripture, I am sure, with attention, 
and have considered them with candour. That after 
doing so, your opinions, on the main point, should be 
different from mine, is no presumption that either of 
us is in the wrong, or that our humble sincere faith, 
though different, will not be equally accepted by the 
great Father and Master of us all. Indeed, this tract 
was less intended for Christians, whose faith is already 
fixed, than for those who, supposing certain doctrines 
to be taught in Scripture (which do not, when taken in 
one general view, appear to be taught there), and which 
they cannot bring their minds to agree to, throw off 
revealed religion altogether. No part of your note, my 
dear madam, has pleased me more than that short 
parenthesis (*‘ for I still hold fast my own faith without 
wavering”), and long may this be the case! The fruits 
of that faith, in the course of your much-tried and 
honourable lite, are too good to allow any one to find 
fault with it.’ 


THE JEWELLED WATCH. 
Amone the many officers who, at the close of the | 
Peninsular war, retired on half-pay, was Captain 
Dutton of the —th regiment. He had lately married | 
the pretty, portionless daughter of a deceased brother 
officer ; and filled with romantic visions of rural bliss 
and ‘love in a cottage,’ the pair, who were equally 
unskilled in the practical details of housekeeping, 
fancied they could live in affluence, and enjoy all the 
luxuries of life, on the half-pay which formed their 
sole income. 

They took up their abode near a pleasant town in 
the south of England, and for a time got on pretty 
well; but when at the end of the first year a sweet 
little boy made his appearance, and at the end of the | 
second an equally sweet little girl, they found that | 
nursemaids, baby-linen, doctors, and all the eteeteras 
appertaining to the introduction and support of these | 
baby-visitors, formed a serious item in their yearly 
expenditure. 

For a while they struggled on without falling into | 
debt; but at length their giddy feet slipped into that vor- | 
tex which has engulfed so many, and their affairs began 
to assume a very gloomy aspect. About this time an 
adventurer named Smith, with whom Captain Dutton 
became casually acquainted, and whose plausible man- 
ners and appearance completely imposed on the frank, 
unsuspecting soldier, proposed to him a plan for insur- 
ing, as he represented it, a large and rapid fortune. 
This was to be effected by embarking considerable 
capital in the manufacture of some new kind of spirit- 
lamps, which Smith assured the captain would, when 
once known, supersede the use of candles and oil-lamps 
throughout the kingdom. 

To hear him descant on the marvellous virtues and 
money-making qualities of his lamp, one would be 
inclined to take him for the lineal descendant of 
Aladdin, and inheritor of that scampish individual’s 
precious heirloom. Our modern magician, however, 
candidly confessed that he still wanted the ‘slave of 
the lamp,’ or, in other words, ready money, to set the 
invention agoing; and he at length succeeded in per- 
suading the unlucky captain to sell out of the army, 
and invest the price of his commission in this luminous 
venture. If Captain Dutton had refused to pay ‘the 
money until he should be able to pronounce correctly 
the name of the invention, he would have saved his 
cash, at the expense probably of a semi-dislocation of 
his jaws; for the lamp rejoiced in an eight-syllabled 
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title, of which each vocable belonged to a different 
tongue—the first being Greek, the fourth Syriac, and 
the last taken from the aboriginal language of New 
Zealand; the intervening sounds believed to be respec- 
tively akin to Latin, German, Sanscrit, and Malay. 
Notwithstanding, however, this prestige of a name, the 
lamp was a decided failure: its light was brilliant 
enough; but the odour it exhaled in burning was so 
overpowering, so suggestive of an evil origin, so every- 
way abominable, that those adventurous purchasers 
who tried it once, seldom submitted their olfactory 
nerves to a second ordeal. The sale and manufacture 
of the lamp and its accompanying spirit were carried 
on by Mr Smith alone in one of the chief commercial 
cities of England, he having kindly arranged to take all 
the trouble off his partner’s hands, and only requiring 
him to furnish the necessary funds. For some time the 
accounts of the business transmitted to Captain Dutton 
were most flourishing, and he and his gentle wife fondly 
thought they were about to realise a splendid fortune 
for their little ones; but at length they began to feel 
anxious for the arrival of the cent.-per-cent. profits 
which had been promised, but which never came; and 
Mr Smith’s letters suddenly ceasing, his partner one 
morning set off to inspect the scene of operations. 

Arrived at L , he repaired to the street where 
the manufactory was situated, and found it shut up! 
Mr Smith had gone off to America, considerably in 
debt to those who had been foolish enough to trust 
him; and leaving more rent due on the premises than 
the remaining stock in trade of the unpronounceable 
lamp would pay. As to the poor ex-captain, he re- 
turned to his family a ruined man. 

But strength is often found in the depths of adver- 
sity, courage in despair; and both our hero and his 
wife set resolutely to work to support themselves and 
their children. Happily they owed no debts. On 
selling out, Captain Dutton had honourably paid every 
farthing he owed in the world before intrusting the 
remainder of his capital to the unprincipled Smith; 
and now this upright conduct was its own reward, 

He wrote a beautiful hand, and while seeking some 
permanent employment, earned a trifle occasionally by 
copying manuscripts, and engrossing in an attorney’s 
office. His wife worked diligently with her needle; | 
but the care of a young family, and the necessity of 
dispensing with a servant, hindered her from adding 
much to their resources. Notwithstanding their extreme 
poverty, they managed to preserve a decent appear- 
ance, and to prevent even their neighbours from know- 
ing the straits to which they were often reduced. Their 
little cottage was always exquisitely clean and neat ; 
and the children, despite of scanty clothing, and often 
insufficient food, looked, as they were, the sons and 
daughters of a gentleman. 

It was Mrs Dutton’s pride to preserve the respectable 
appearance of her husband’s wardrobe; and often did 
she work till midnight at turning his coat and darn- 
ing his linen, that he might appear as usual among 
his equals. She often urged him to visit his former 
acquaintances, who had power to befriend him, and 
solicit their interest in obtaining some permanent 
employment; but the soldier, who was as brave as a 
lion when facing the enemy, shrank with the timidity 
of a girl from exposing himself to the humiliation of 
a refusal, and could not bear to confess his urgent 
need. He had too much delicacy to press his claims ; 
he was too proud to be importunate; and so others 
succeeded where he failed. 

It happened that the general under whom he had 
seryed, and who had lost sight of him since his retire- 


ment from the service, came to spend a few months 
at the watering-place near which the Duttons resided, | 
and hired for the season a handsome furnished house. 
Walking one morning on the sands, i ina disconsolate | 
mood, our hero saw, “with surprise, his former com- | 


mander approaching; and with a sudden feeling of 
false shame, he tried to avoid a recognition. But the 
quick eye of General Vernon was not to be eluded, and 
intercepting him with an outstretched hand, he ex. 
claimed—‘ What, Dutton! is that you? It seems an 
age since we met. Living in this neighbourhood, eh?’ 

‘Yes, general; I have been living here since I retired 
from the service.’ 

‘And you sold out, I think—to please the mistregs 
I suppose, Dutton? Ah! these ladies have a great 
deal to answer for. Tell Mrs Dutton I shall call op | | 
her some morning, and read her a lecture for taking | 
you from us.’ 

Poor Dutton’s look of confusion, as he pictured the | 
general’s visit surprising his wife in the performance 
of her menial labours, rather surprised the veteran; | 
but its true cause did not occur to him. He had had | 
a great regard for Dutton, considering him one of the | 
best and bravest officers under his command, and was 
sincerely pleased at meeting him again; so, after a ten | 
minutes’ colloquy, during the progress of which the | 
ex-soldier, like the war-horse who pricks up his ears at 
the sound of the trumpet, became gay and animated, as 
old associations of the camp and field came back on him, 
the general shook him heartily by the hand, and said— 
‘You'll dine with me to-morrow, Dutton, and meet a 
few of your old friends? Come, I'll take no excuse; 
you must not turn hermit on our hands, 

At first Dutton was going to refuse, but on second 
thoughts accepted the invitation, not having, indeed, 
any good reason to offer for declining it. Having 
taken leave of the general, therefore, he proceeded 
towards home, and ae their rencontre to his 
wife. She, poor woman, immediately took out his well- 
saved suit, and occupied herself in repairing, as best 
she might, the cruel ravages of time; as well as in 
starching and ironing an already snowy shirt to the 
highest degree of perfection. 

Next day, in due time, he arrived at General Vernon's 


handsome temporary dwelling, and received a cordial | 


welcome. <A dozen guests, civilians as well as soldiers, 
sat down to a splendid banquet. After dinner, the 


conversation happened to turn on the recent improve- | 
ments in arts and manufactures; and comparisons were | 


drawn between the relative talent for invention dis- 
played by artists of different countries. 


Watchmaking | 


happening to be mentioned as one of the arts which had | 
during late years been wonderfully improved, the host | 


desired his valet to fetch a most beautiful little watch, 
a perfect chef-d’euvre of workmanship, which he had 
lately purchased in Paris; and which was less valuable 


for its richly-jewelled case, than for the exquisite per- | 


fection of the mechanism it enshrined. 
passed from hand to hand, and was greatly admired by 
the guests: then the conversation turned on other 
topics, and many subjects were discussed, until they 
adjourned to the drawing-room to take coffve. 

After sitting there a while, the general suddenly re- 
collected his watch, and ringing for his valet, desired 
him to take it from the dining-room table, where it 
had been left, and restore it to its proper place. Ina 
few moments the servant returned, looking somewhat 
frightened: he could not find the watch. General 
Vernon, surprised, went himself to search, but was not 
more fortunate. 

‘Perhaps, sir, you or one of the company may have 
carried it by mistake into the drawing-room ?” 

‘I think not; but we will try.’ 

Another search, in which all the guests joined, but 
without avail. 

‘ What I fear,’ said the general, ‘is that some one by 
chance may tread upon and break it.’ 

General Vernon was a widower, and this costly trinket 


| was intended as a present to his only child, a daughter, 


who had lately married a wealthy baronet. 
‘We will none of us leave this room until it is 
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found !’ exclaimed one of the gentlemen with ominous 
emphasis. 

‘That decision,’ said a young man, who was engaged 
that night to a ball, ‘ might quarter us on our host for 
an indefinite time. I propose a much more speedy and 
satisfactory expedient: let us all be searched.’ 

This suggestion was received with laughter and ac- 
clamations ; and the young man, presenting himself as 
the first victim, was searched by the valet, who, for the 
nonce, enacted the part of custom-house officer. The 
general, who at first opposed this piece of practical 
pleasantry, ended by laughing at it; and each new 
inspection of pockets produced fresh bursts of mirth. 
Captain Dutton alone took no share in what was 
going on: his hand trembled, his brow darkened, and 
he stood as much apart as possible. At length his 
| turn came; the other guests had all displayed the con- 
tents of their pockets, so with one accord, and amid 
renewed laughter, they surrounded him, exclaiming 
that he must be the guilty one, as he was the last. 
The captain, pale and agitated, muttered some ex- 
cuses, unheard amid the uproar. 

‘Now for it, Johnson!’ cried one to the valet. 

‘Johnson, we’re watching you!’ said another; ‘ pro- 
duce the culprit.’ 

The servant advanced; but Dutton crossing his arms 
on his breast, declared in an agitated voice, that, ex- 
cept by violence, no one should lay a hand on him. 
| A very awkward silence ensued, which the general 
| broke by saying: ‘ Captain Dutton is right; this child’s 
play has lasted long enough. I claim exemption for 
| him and for myself.’ 

Dutton, trembling and unabie to speak, thanked his 
kind host by a grateful look, and then took an early 
opportunity of withdrawing. General Vernon did not 
make the slightest remark on his departure, and the 
remaining guests, through politeness, imitated his re- 
serve; but the mirth of the evening was gone, every 
face looked anxious, and the host himself seemed grave 
and thoughtful. 

Captain Dutton spent some time in wandering rest- 
| lessly on the sands before he returned home. It was 
| late when he entered the cottage, and his wife could 
| not repress an exclamation of affright when she saw 
| his pale and troubled countenance. 
| ‘What has happened ?’ cried she. 
| ‘Nothing,’ replied her husband, throwing himself on 
| a chair, and laying a small packet on the table. ‘You 
have cost me very dear,’ he said, addressing it. In 
vain did his wife try to soothe him, and obtain an 
explanation. ‘Not now, Jane,’ he said; ‘ to-morrow 
we shall see. ‘To-morrow I will tell you all.’ 

Early next morning he went to General Vernon’s 
house. Although he walked resolutely, his mind was 
sadly troubled. How could he present himself? In 
what way would he be received? How could he speak 
tothe general without risking the reception of some 
look or word which he could never pardon? ‘The very 
meeting with Johnson was to be dreaded. 

He knocked ; another servant opened the door, and 
instantly gave him admission. ‘ Zhis man, at all 
events,’ he thought, ‘knows nothing of what has 
passed.’ Will the general receive him? Yes; he is 
ushered into his dressing-room. Without daring to 
raise his eyes, the poor man began to speak in a low 
hurried voice. 

‘General Vernon, you thought my conduct strange 
last night ; and painful and humiliating as its explana- 
tion will be, I feel it due to you and to myself to make 


it’—_— 


His auditor tried to speak, but Dutton went on, 
without heeding the interruption. ‘My misery is at 
its height: that is my only excuse. My wife and our 
four little ones are actually starving !’ 

‘My friend!’ cried the general with emotion. But 


— 


Dutton proceeded. 


‘I cannot describe my feelings yesterday while seated 
at your luxurious table. I thought of my poor Jane, 
depriving herself of a morsel of bread to give it to her 
baby ; of my little pale thin Annie, whose delicate 
appetite rejects the coarse food which is all we can give 
her ; and in an evil hour I transferred two pdtés 
from my plate to my pocket, thinking they would 
tempt my little darling to eat. I should have died of 
shame had these things been produced from my pocket, 
and your guests and servant made witnesses of my 
cruel poverty. Now, general, you know all; and but 
for the fear of being suspected by you of a crime, my 
distress should never have been known !’ 

‘A life of unblemished honour,’ replied his friend, 
‘has placed you above the reach of suspicion ; besides, 
look here!’ And he shewed the missing watch. ‘It 
is I,’ continued he, ‘who must ask pardon of you all. 
In a fit of absence I had dropped it into my waist- 
coat-pocket, where, in Johnson’s presence, I discovered 
it while undressing.’ 

‘If I had only known!’ murmured poor Dutton, 

‘Don’t regret what has occurred,’ said the general, 
pressing his hand kindly. ‘It has been the means of 
acquainting me with what you should never have con- 
cealed from an old friend, who, please God, will find 
some means to serve you.’ 

In a few days Captain Dutton received another 
invitation to dine with the general. All the former 
guests were assembled, and their host, with ready tact, 
took occasion to apologise for his strange forgetfulness 
about the watch. Captain Dutton found a paper within 
the folds of his napkin: it was his nomination to an 
honourable and lucrative post, which insured com- 
petence and comfort to himself and his family. 


A VISIT TO THE NORTH CAPE. 


Having hired an open boat and a crew of three hands, 
I left Hammerfest at nine p.m., July 2, 1850, to visit the 
celebrated Nordkap. The boat was one of the peculiar 
Nordland build—very long, narrow, sharp, but strongly 
built, with both ends shaped alike, and excellently 
adapted either for rowing or sailing. We had a strong 
head-wind from north-east at starting, and rowed across 
the harbour to the spot where the house of the British 
consul, Mr Robertson, a Scotchman, is situated, near 
to the little battery (_festning) which was erected to 
defend the approach to Hammerfest, subsequently to 
the atrocious seizure of the place by two English ships 
during the last war. Mr Robertson kindly lent me a 
number of reindeer skins to lie on at the bottom of the 
boat; and spreading them on the rough stones we carried 
for ballast, [ was thus provided with an excellent bed. 
I have slept for a fortnight at a time on reindeer skins, 
and prefer them to any feather-bed. Mr Robertson 
warned me that I should find it bitterly cold at sea, 
and expressed surprise at my light clothing; but I 
smiled, and assured him that my hardy wandering life 
had habituated me to bear exposure of every kind with 
perfect impunity. By an ingenious contrivance of a 
very long tiller, the pilot steered with one hand and 
rowed with the other, and we speedily cleared the har- 
bour, and crept round the coast of Qual Oe (Whale- 
Island), on which Hammerfest is situated. About mid- 
night, when the sun was shining a considerable way 
above the horizon, the view of a solitary little rock, 
in the ocean ahead, bathed in a flood-of crimson glory, 
was most impressive. We proceeded with a tolerable 
wind until six in the morning, when heavy squalls 
of wind and torrents of rain began to beat upon us, 
forcing us to run, about two hours afterwards, into 
Havisund; a very narrow strait between the island of 
Havée and the mainland of Finmark. As it was im- 
possible to proceed in such a tempest, we ran the boat 
to a landing-place in front of the summer residence 
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of Herr Ulich, a great magnate in Finmark. This is 
undoubtedly the most northern gentleman’s house in the 
world. It is a large, handsome, wooden building, painted 
white, and quite equal in appearance to the better class 
of villas in the North. The family only reside there 
during the three summer months ; and extensive ware- 
houses for the trade in dried cod or stockfish, &c. are 
attached. My crew obtained shelter in an outbuilding, 
and I unhesitatingly sought the hospitality of the man- 
sion. Herr Ulich himself was absent, being at his 
house at Hammerfest; but his amiable lady, and her 
| son and two daughters, received me with a frank cor- 

diality as great as though I were an old friend; and 
| in a few minutes I was thoroughly at home. Here I 
found a highly-accomplished family, surrounded with 
the luxuries and refinements of civilisation, dwelling 
amid the wildest solitudes, and so near the North Cape 
that it can be distinctly seen from their house in clear 
weather. Madame Ulich and her daughters spoke 
nothing but Norwegian; but the son, a very intelligent 
| young man of about nineteen, spoke English very 
| well. He had recently returned from a two years’ 
residence at Archangel, where the merchants of Fin- 
mark send their sons to learn the Russian language, as 
it is of vital importance for their trading interests—the 
greater portion of the trade of Finmark being with the 
| White-Sea districts, which supply them with meal and 
| other necessaries in exchange for stockfish, &c. Near 
as they were to the North Cape, it was a singular fact 
| that Herr Ulich and his son had only once visited it ; 
and the former had resided ten years at Havésund— 
| not more than twenty-five miles distant—ere that visit 
| took place! They said that very few travellers visited 
| the Cape; and, strange to say, the majority are French 
and Italians. 

I declined to avail myself of the pressing offer of a bed, 
and spent the morning in conversation with this very 
interesting family. ‘They had a handsome drawing-room, 
containing a grand colossal bust in bronze of Louis-Phi- 
lippe, King of the French. The ex-king, about fifty-five 
| years ago, when a wandering exile (under the assumed 
| name of Miiller) visited the North Cape. He experienced 
| hospitality from many residents in Finmark, and he had 
slept in this very room; but the house itself then stood 
; on Maas Island, a few miles further north. Many years 
| ago, the present proprietor removed the entire structure 
to Havée; and his son assured me the room itself was 
preserved almost exactly as it was when Louis-Philippe 
used it, though considerable additions and improve- 
| ments have been made to other parts of the house. 
About sixteen years ago, Paul Garnard, the president 
of the commission shortly afterwards sent by the French 
government to explore Greenland and Iceland, called 
on Herr Ulich, and said he was instructed by the king 
to ask what present he would prefer from his majesty 
as a memorial of his visit to the North. <A year 
afterwards, the corvette of war, La Recherche, on its 
way to Iceland, &c. put into Havisund, and left the 
bust in question, as the express gift of the king. It is 
| a grand work of art, executed in the finest style, and is 

intrinsically very valuable, although of course the cir- 
| cumstances under which it became Herr Ulich’s pro- 
perty add inestimably to its wortlr in his eyes. ‘The 
latter gentleman is himself a remarkable specimen of 
| the highly-educated Norwegian. He has travelled over 
| all Europe, and speaks, more or less, most civilised lan- 
guages. On my return to Hammerfest I enjoyed the 
pleasure of his society, and his eager hospitality; and 
he favoured me with an introduction for the Norwegian 
states minister at Stockholm. I merely mention these 
| things to shew the warm-hearted kindness which even 
| an unintroduced, unknown traveller may experience in 
the far North. Herr Ulich has resided twenty-five 
years at Havésund; and he says he thinks that not 
more than six English travellers have visited the North 
| Cape within twenty years—that is to say, by way of 


Hammerfest; but parties of English gentlemen oega. | 
sionally proceed direct in their yachts. | 
Fain would my new friends have delayed my depar. | 
ture; but, wind and tide serving, I resumed my Voyage | 
at noon, promising to call on my return. In sailin, 
through the sound, I noticed a neat, little wooden | 
church, the most northern in Finmark. <A minister | 
preaches in it to the Fins and Laps at intervals, which | 
depend much on the state of the weather ; but I believe | 
once amonth in summer. The congregation come from | 
a circle of immense extent. If I do not err, Mr Robert | 
Chambers mentions in his tour having met with the | 
clergyman of this wild parish.* 

Passing Maas Oe, we sailed across an open arm of the 
sea, and reached the coast of Mager Oe, the island on | 
which the North Cape is situated. Mager Oe is perhaps 
twenty miles long by a dozen broad, and is separated 
from the extreme northern mainland of Finmark by 
Magerésund. Although a favourable wind blew, my 
crew persisted in running into a harbour here, where 
there is a very extensive fish-curing establishment, | 
called Gjesvohr, belonging to Messrs Agaard of Ham. | 
merfest. There are several houses, sheds, &c. and 
immense tiers of the split stockfish drying across hori- 
zontal poles. At this time about two hundred people 
were employed, and one or two of the singular three- 
masted White-Sea ships were in the harbour, with many 
Finmark fishing-boats. ‘The water was literally black 
with droves of young cod, which might have been killed | 
by dozens as they basked near the surface. 
loitered hour after hour; but as I was most anxious to 
visit the North Cape when the midnight sun illumined 
it, I induced them to proceed. 

On resuming our voyage, we coasted along the shore, 
which was one mass of savage, precipitous rock, until 
the black massive Cape loomed very distinctly in the 
horizon. I landed at a bluff headland called Tunas, 
and collected a few flowers growing in crevices in the 
rock. <A little beyond that, in Sandbugt, a fragment of 
wreck was discernible, and I ordered the boat to be 
pulled towards it. It proved to be a portion of the 


keel of a large ship, about fifty feet long, and much | 


worn. It had evidently been hauled on the reefs by 
some fishermen, and the fortunate salvors had placed 
their rude marks upon it. I mused over this fragment 
of wreck, which was mutely eloquent with melancholy 
suggestiveness. 
with the unknown ship! how many fathers, brothers, | 
sisters, lovers, and unconscious widows and orphans, 
might at that moment be hoping against hope for her 
return! 
ocean had she met her doom? Perchance this keel had 
been borne by wind and tide from some region of thick- | 
ribbed ice, and was the only relic to tell of the dark 
fate of a gallant bark and brave crew! Alas, what a 
thrilling history might that weed-tangled piece of wood 
be linked with, and what food did it supply for the | 
wanderer’s imagination ! | 
Resuming the voyage, we came to a long promontory | 
of solid rock, stretching far into the sea, where it tapers 
down to the level of the water. It is called Kniuskjo- 
rodden; and I particularly draw attention to it for tie | 
following reason :—At Hammerfest the consul favoured | 
me with an inspection of the charts recently published | 
by the Norwegian government, from express surveys 
by scientific officers of their navy. The instant I cast | 
my eye over the one containing Mager Oc, I per- | 
ceived that Kniuskjerodden was set down farther | 
north than the North Cape itself! The consul said | 
that such was the actual fact, though he will not con- 
sent to its disputing the legitimacy of the ancient fame | 
which the Cape worthily enjoys; since it is merely 4 | 


* See ‘ Tracings of the North of Europe,’ in ‘ Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal’ for December 1849, 
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| and so does much of the western side also. 


i the summit. 

turer who has sealed the Cape at that place; and I 
| certainly was 
|| Weary frame down, and eat some frugal fare, slaking 
|| My thirst with a handful of snow from the solid patch 
| by my side. 
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|| Jow, narrow projection, of altogether insignificant cha- 


racter. I walked to its extremity, and narrowly 
escaped being washed by the roaring breakers into the 
deep transparent sea. 

Rounding Kniuskjcerodden, the North Cape burst in 
all its sunlit grandeur on my delighted view. It was 
now a dead calm, and my vikings pulled very slowly 
across the grand bay of Kniusveerig, to afford me an 
opportunity of sketching the object, which is one 
enormous mass of solid rock upwards of a thousand 
feet in elevation. I can compare it to nothing more 
fitly than the keep of a castle of tremendous size ; for 
it very gently tapers upwards from the base, and 


| presents a surface marvellously resembling timeworn 


masonry. ‘The front approaches the perpendicular, 
The colour 
of this mighty rock is a dark, shining, speckled gray, 
relieved by dazzling masses of snow lying in the gigantic 


| fissures, which seem to have been riven by some dread 


convulsion. ‘The impression I felt as the boat glided 
beneath its shadow was one of thrilling awe; for its 
magnificently stern proportions—its colossal magnitude 
—its position as the lonely, unchanging sentinel of 
nature, which for countless ages has stood forth as the 


| tamination of the European continent, frowning de- 


fiance to the maddening fury of the mystic Arctic 
Ocean—all combine to invest it with associations and 
attributes of overpowering majesty. My ideas of its 
sublimity were more than realised ; and as I landed on 
its base, in the blaze of the Midnight Sun, I felt an 
emotion of proud joy, that my long-feasted hope of 
gazing upon it at such an hour, and under such circum- 
stances, was literally fulfilled. 

The only place where a landing can be effected is on 
the western side, about a mile and a half from the head 
of the Cape; and it is usual for those who ascend it to 
go many miles round from this starting-place to gain 
the summit, because a direct upward ascent is con- 
sidered impracticable. But having much confidence in 
my climbing capabilities, I resolved to adventure the 
latter feat; and although burthened with my sea-cloak 
and other things, I instantly commenced the task, leav- 
ing my crew to slumber in the boat until my return 
I found the whole of the western side, opposite the 
landing-place, clothed with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation to the height of about a hundred yards. 
There were myriads of flowers, including exquisite 
white violets with hairy stems; purple, red, and white 
star-flowers; the beautiful large yellow cup- flower, 
growing on stems two feet high, and called by the Nor- 
wegians knap-sullen-die-blomster (literally, button-sun- 
eye-flower); and many other varieties of species un- 
known to me. ‘There were also several kinds of 
dwarf shrubs, including the juniper, then in green 
berry. Butterflies and insects flitted gaily from 
flower to flower. After resting on a ledge of rock to 
take breath, and look down on the glassy waters and 
the boat at my feet—now dwindled to a speck—I 
resumed my clambering ; but to my extreme mor- 
tification, when I had ascended two-thirds of the way, 
at no small risk to my bones, I was mastered by over- 
hanging masses of rock, all trickling with slimy moisture 
from the congealed snow above. Here I had a nar- 
row escape from being killed by a fragment of loose 
tock giving way beneath me, and drawing down other 


| Pieces after it; but I clung tenaciously to a firm part, 


and the heavy stones bounded harmlessly over my 
head. I descended with difficulty ; and after carefully 


| Surveying the face of the rocks, tried at a more favour- 


able place, and even then I was above an hour in gaining 
I understand that I am the first adven- 


thankful when I could throw my 


Though I had been more than forty- 


| in the most desolate regions of the earth. 


eight hours without rest, bodily fatigue was little 
felt. I could behold from my airy elevation many 
miles of the surface of the island. ‘The higher peaks 
and the sheltered hollows were clothed with snow, 
glittering in the midnight sun, and several dark lakes 
nestled amid the frowning rocks. 

Resuming my progress, I passed over the surface of 
the Cape. It is covered with slaty débris, and, what 
struck me as very remarkable, quantities of a substance 
resembling coarse white marble, totally different from 
the Cape itself. The only vegetation on the summit is 
a species of moss, which bears most beautiful flowers, 
generally of a purple hue, blooming in clusters of hun- 
dreds and thousands together. These dumb witnesses 
of nature’s benevolent handiwork filled my soul with 
pleasing, grateful thoughts, and uplifted it to the Divine 
Being who maketh flowers to bloom and waters to gush 
In the bed 
of a ravine, crossed in my way towards the end of the 
Cape, I found a rapid stream of the purest water, which 
proved deliciously refreshing. I wandered along; and 
after skirting much of the western precipice, drew nigh | 
the bourne of my pilgrimage. The Cape terminates in a 
shape approaching a semicircle, but the most northern | 
part swells out in a clear appreciable point. About 
a hundred yards from the latter I came upon a circle 
of stones, piled nearly breast high, enclosing a space 
some dozen fect in diameter. ‘This had evidently been 
erected by a party of visitors as a shelter from the 
winds. Not far distant, a block of black rock rises 
above the level, which is otherwise smooth as a bowl- 
ing-green, and covered with minute fragments of rock. 
Within two or three yards of the extreme point is a 
small pole, sustained in the centre of a pile of stones. 
I found several initials and dates cut on this very 
perishable register, and added my own. I believe it 
was set up by the government expedition three or four 
years ago, as a signal-post for their trigonometrical 
survey. 

I cannot adequately describe the tide of emotion 
which filled my soul as I walked up to the dizzy verge. | 
I only know that, after standing a moment with folded 
arms, beating heart, and tear-dimmed eye, I knelt, | 
and with lowly-bowed head, returned thanks to God | 
for permitting me to thus realise one darling dream of | 
my boyhood ! 

Despite the wind, which here blew violently, I sat 
down by the side of the pole, and wrapping my cloak | 
around me, long contemplated the grand spectacle of 
nature in one of her sublimest aspects. 1 was truly | 
alone. Not a living being was in sight: far beneath 
was the boundless expanse of ocean, with a sail or two 
on its bosom at an immense distance; above was the | 
canopy of heaven, flecked with snowy cloudlets; the | 
sun was gleaming through a broad belt of blood-red 
horizon ; the only sounds were the whistling of the 
wind, and the occasional plaintive scream of hovering 
sea-fowl. My pervading fecling was a calm though 
deep sense of intellectual enjoyment and triumph— 
very natural to an enthusiastic young wanderer upon 
achieving one of the long-cherished enterprises of his 
life. 

With reluctant and wildly-devious steps, I bade what 
is probably an eternal adieu to the wondrous Cape, and 
effected a comparatively easy descent to the place 
whence I had started. My men had dropped grapnel a 
considerable distance from the rock; and being unwil- 
ling to disturb their slumber, I spent some further 
time in exploring the western base. There is a very 
curious cavernous range of rock washed out by the 
terrific beating of wintry storms, so as to form a species 
of areade. ‘The sides are of immense thickness, but the 
sea has worn them open at the top. ‘The water here, 
as along the whole coast of Norway and Finmark, is 
marvellously transparent. Weeds and fish may be 
seen at a prodigious depth clearly as in a mirror. 
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On the return voyage, we ran into a creek near 
Sandbugt, and the crew went ashore to a Lap gamme 
(hut) to sleep; but as I had no desire to furnish a 
dainty fresh meal to the vermin with which every 
gamme swarms, I slept soundly on my reindeer skins 
in the boat, although it was now rainy and intensely 
cold. After the lapse of a few hours I joined them at 
the gamme, and bought a fine pesk or tunic of reindeer 
skin from an old Lap; and learning that his herd of reins 
was in the vicinity, I had a long ramble in search of 
them, but without avail; for they had wandered far 
away, influenced by that remarkable instinct which 


| impels reindeer to invariably run against the wind. I 


| hollows. 


ing the oil, but declined taking any repose. 


| receiving a valuable lesson. 


gathered some fine specimens of sponge in marshy 
In the course of our subsequent voyage, I 
made another pause of a few hours at Giesvohr, where 
I examined the works for curing the fish and extract- 
Next 
morning, being favoured with a powerful wind, our 
little craft fairly leaped over the waves; and I noted 
her dexterous management with the eye of an amateur 
The old pilot kept the 


| sheet of the lug-sail constantly ready to slip, and an- 
| other hand stood by the greased halyard to let all go 


by the run; for there are frequent eddies and squalls 
of wind along this very dangerous coast, which would 


| upset a boat in an instant, were not great tact and 


| unremitting vigilance exercised. 


The sea ran exceed- 
ingly high, and we shipped water from stem to stern 
every time we settled in its trough, in such a way that 


| the baling never ceased. Safely, however, did we run 


into Havésund once more at about eight o’clock. 

Young Ulich welcomed my unexpectedly early return 
at the landing-place, and I was delighted to again be- 
come the eagerly-welcomed guest of his house. Happily, 
and only too quickly, did the time speed. I chatted in 
my sadly-broken Norwegian—the first to laugh at my 
own comical blunders; and the eldest young lady 
sweetly sang to me several of the most ancient and 
popular of her native ballads, accompanying them on 
her guitar—the fashionable instrument of music in the 
North, where many things which have fallen into desue- 
tude with us universally flourish. As she could under- 
stand no other language, I in return did my best to 
chant the celebrated national Danish song, Den tappre 
Landsoldat, the fame of which has penetrated to the far 
North. So popular is this song in Denmark, that its 
author and composer have both recently received an 
order of knighthood for it. In the library were trans- 
lations of Marryat, and other English novelists; and 
they shewed me a copy of—Cruikshank’s Bottle! I 
thought that if that gifted artist could have thus be- 
held how his fame and a genuine copy of his greatest 
work has penetrated, and is highly appreciated in the 
vicinity of the North Cape, he would have experienced 
a glow of enviable, and not undeserved satisfaction. The 
only teetotaller, by the way, whom I ever met with in 
Scandinavia, was one of the crew of the boat with me. 
He invariably declined the brendiviin, as I passed it 
round from time to time, and assured me he drank 
only water and milk. 

The young ladies had about a score of pretty tame 
pigeons; and to my extreme regret a couple were killed, 
to give me an additional treat at a dinner served in a 
style which I should rather have expected to meet with 
in an English hotel than at a solitary house on an 
arctic island. ‘They afterwards conducted me to their 
—garden! Yes, a veritable garden, the fame of which 
has extended far and wide in Finmark; for there is 
nothing to compare to it for at least four hundred miles 
southward. It is of considerable size, enclosed by high 
wooden walls, painted black to attract the sun’s rays, 
which are very fervid in the latter end of summer. 
Potatoes, peas, and other table vegetables, were in a 
thriving state, but only come to maturity in favourable 
seasons. I had some radishes at dinner, and excellent 


they were. Glazed frames protected cucumber and || 
other plants, and many very beautiful and delicate | 
flowers bloomed in the open air. The young ladies | 
gathered some of the finest specimens of these, jn. 
cluding large blue forget-me-nots, and placed them 
within the leaves of my Bible. Highly do I treasure 
them, for they will ever vividly recall a host of pleasant 
and romantic associations. | 
Most pressing were they all to induce me to stay |) 
some days with them, and gladly indeed would I haye 
complied had circumstances permitted ; but I felt 
compelled to hasten back to Hammerfest. In the |) 
afternoon, therefore, I bade adieu to a family which had || 
shewn me a degree of engaging kindness greater thag | 
any I had experienced since I left my warmly-attached 
Danish friends. | 
The remainder of our return voyage was wet and | 
tempestuous. We sailed and rowed all night, and 


reached Hammerfest at eight a.m. on July 5, much to | 
the astonishment of the good folks there, who had not 
anticipated seeing us again in less than a week or ten 
days. The consul and many others assured me that my 
voyage had been performed with unprecedented speed, 
the whole time occupied being not quite three anda | 
half days. 


W.H 


THE NEW THEORY OF BEAUTY. | 
Ir is commonly said, with reference to female beauty, 
that each nation has its own standard, and each indivi- 
dual his own taste; and yet no one expresses surprise 
when it is found that all nations and all individuals | 
concur in declaring a particular figure, executed in 
marble, to be perfection itself. ‘That there is an error 
here is obvious, for there cannot be a universal type and | 
national types of the same thing at the same time ; and 
in our opinion it arises simply from our confounding 
passion with taste, and giving the sacred name of 
beauty to that which is merely lovesomeness, or the 
quality which excites affection.* The mistake has been 
productive of much waste of thought and time ; for it 
has led various inquirers of the most elegant and inge- 
nious minds to confine their researches within such 
limits as sex, age, and association of ideas; and the | 
practical result is, that we have no such thing as an 
intelligible definition of beauty, writers even of the | 
highest rank being fain to content themselves with 
telling the world not what it is, but where, in their 
opinion, it resides. 

If we emancipate ourselves from these restrictions, | 
and look upon beauty as identical with a principle per- 
vading all nature, as obvious in her minutest works— 
in a leaf, or flower, or in the crystals gf an evaporated | 
tear or of a flake of snow—as in the human face divine, | 
we shall find our explorations much easier. In music | 
we have national melodies in many cases as unintelli- 
gible to the hearts of other natipns as the language of | 
the people. These are to classical melody what love- | 
someness is to beauty, depending for their charm upon 
local constitution and associations: and we do not in 
their case attempt to construct a science out of partial | 
and peculiar facts, but admit that the ear of taste may | 
linger delightedly over such untaught combinations, | 
even after being elevated into a devout appreciation of 
the works of the acknowledged masters of song. Pre- 
cisely in the same way a woman of our own country 
may be charming in our eyes, with all her national 
peculiarities of face and form; while at that very mo- | 
ment our educated taste may be thrilled with admiration | 
of the ideal beauty of the old sculptors. To compre | 
hend and acknowledge this distinction between taste | 
and passion—between the partial and mutable and the 
unchanging and universal—we consider to be indis- 


* Journal, No. 330; article ‘ Ideal Beauty.’ 
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= 
pensable in any philosophical inquiry into the nature 
i| uty. 
wr is it not extraordinary, even with reference to 
|| uman beauty, that in spite of national peculiarities, 
| and in spite of the whims and fantasies of passion, 
‘there should exist a type which all civilised men unite 
| jn acknowledging? Is it not extraordinary that this 
type, not belonging, in absolute integrity, to any one 
pind or any living being, should have been dis- 
| eovered by a single people, the ethereal idea resolved 
i by them into solid marble, and the idolum of beauty 
| thus set up for the worship and despair of succeeding 
| ages? The genius of the Greek sculptors might have 
i taught them to personify sentiment and passion, but it 
|| could not have taught them to deify form. The sen- 
timent and passion are modified, as might be expected, 
|| by numerous circumstances, and by none more than 
|| jndividual skill; but the form is identical through- 
|| out an entire people, and through hundreds of years. 
| That form does not belong to life, but it belongs to 
|| nature; and it may be presumed to foreshew the 
|| attainment of her aim, the completion of her develop- 
ment, the fulfilment of a law of progress which is at 
| work in her whole domain. 

But how did the Greeks of the age of Pericles attain 
| to a knowledge of that which is not yet born, yet 
| which we of the present age consent, as implicitly as 
|| they, to accept as the true beauty? ‘This question has 
|| not, till recently, received so much attention as it 
|| deserves; the Greek sculptures, and the other produc- 
| tions of that people in the formative art, being mercly 

used as examples of surpassing beauty, and their pecu- 
| liar skill set down vaguely as the result of peculiar 
| genius. This might be said with sufficient probability, 
| as we observed on a former occasion, of the genius of 
|an individual; but when we see the same result 
| arrived at by several generations of a whole people 


divided into separate states, and united by little more 
than a common language, and when we find the skill 
|| inferred vanish completely and for ever during the 
| convulsions of the country incidental to its being 
| absorbed into the Roman dominion, we are forced to 
| look for some other cause. The same system of pro- 


| 


i portion, as Winckelmann observes, is found even in 
|| ordinary figures by the ancient artists; and notwith- 
i standing differences in execution, all the old works 
| appear to have been executed by followers of one and 
] the same school. It would seem, in fact, that during 
|| the palmy period referred to, certain principles of art 
|| must have been known, which, like many other secrets 
| of antiquity, were subsequently lost. 

|| It has always been suspected that the ancient sculp- 
tors were acquainted with some definite laws of propor- 
|| tion, which gave a vantage-ground to their genius far 
|| more important than can be acquired in our day by the 
|| Most laborious study. ‘The evidences of the fact may 
|| be found in Miiller’s ‘Ancient Art and its Remains ;’ 
but for our part we are more inclined to trust to logical 
|| deductions than to the little we know or comprehend 
| ofthe doctrines of Pythagoras or Plato. The former 
| isadmitted by Dr Burney to have been the inventor 
| ofthe monochord, or harmonic canon, which reduced 
|| Music to a geometrical science; but neither he nor 
\| his great follower is in anywise precise in bringing 
under a similar law the other departments of xsthetics 
|| —by which word it seems to be now agreed that we 
should describe all matters pertaining to the fine arts. 
It may very well be argued that there was nothing to 
hinder the theory of the formative art, any more than 
that of the art of music, from being laid down by the 
ancients with precision; but we do not sce how it is 
possible to get over the simple facts already mentioned, 
that the type of ideal or preternatural beauty left by 
the Greeks is accepted at this day as the true beauty 
wherever civilisation exists ; and that the art of sculp- 
ture, as practised for several centuries by an entire 


—__ 


people, and which was lost with their national inde- 
pendence, is still the despair of the modern world. 

The popular objection to a theory which proposes to 
place the formative art upon a geometrical basis like 
music, if well founded, must be so by mere chance; 
for in itself it is curiously illogical. This objection 
is, that if such a theory were correct, it would make 
every geometrician a Phidias. In other words, any 
man who executed a symmetrical figure would neces- 
sarily acquire the power of Daedalus to make it move 
its marble limbs; or the influence of Pygmalion, to 
have it warmed by the goddess of beauty into life 
and love! This is something like supposing, as a 
writer we shall come to presently remarks, that a 
‘ scientific knowledge of the grammatical construction 
of language would enable men to write true poetry.’ 
Geometry, however, although certainly a very ad- 
mirable thing, can work no such miracles. The most 
accurate imitator, whose unwearied industry has been | 
to him a substitute for science, and whose copies can | 
hardly be distinguished from the originals, derives no | 
power from that proficiency to give artistical expression | 
to a single thought of his own. If the theory referred | 
to be correct, it will simply put it into our power to | 
obtain, by scientific rules, a result we at present strive 
after by a laborious education of the eye. And this is 
the more important froni the fact, that many a true 
artist is deficient in the mechanical basis of his art. | 
Some men acquire in months what others toil after in 
vain for years; and examples might be given—and 
these not remote either in place or time—of high and 
undoubted genius failing of its reward from a mere | 
defect in that minor faculty on which proportion de- | 
pends. 

The same analogy between the eye and the ear | 
(using both these words to denote the faculty that | 
appreciates fitness and beauty) which we have traced 
in other circumstances, is obvious in the present case. | 
One man has a finer eye just as he has a finer car | 
than another; and both organs are susceptible of edu- | 
cation: the difference being solely this, that in music | 
science comes to the aid of the dull ear, and elevates 
its possessor to the perception and execution even 
of classical melody; while in art the dull eye has 
hitherto continued to plod on without assistance, 
and to cloud with its ‘dim suffusion’ the light of 
genius. It is curious that, with these analogies before 
him, the author of the article ‘Beauty,’ in the Ency- | 
clopedia Britannica (who is likewise the author of 
the criticism in the Edinburgh Review on Alison’s 
work on the same subject), should have forcibly dis- 
united music and art, by asserting that the faculty of | 
appreciating melody and harmony is ‘quite unique, | 
and unlike anything else in our constitution.’ | 

Independently, however, of the notions caught from | 
the dreamy hints of Plato, the analogous nature of the | 
beauty of sight and that of sound appears to have struck | 
inquirers of different ages ; although special respect is | 
of course due to the opinion of those who made the | 
exact sciences their study. Newton declared his in- 
clination to believe in some general law regulating the 
agreeable or unpleasing affections of a// our senses ; 
and, in particular, in the relation between objects 
of sight and the harmonic ratios in their capacity to 
inspire the feeling of beauty. A later essay, by F. 
Webb, printed in the ‘Nuge Antique,’ comes still 
nearer to the nature of a theory, and declares that 
where the principles of harmony can be applied to 
works of art, they excite the pleasing and satisfying 
ideas of proportion and beauty. ‘The grand difficulty, 
however, was the mode of applying those principles of 
harmony in such a way as to test the question fully; 
and this discovery was reserved for our own day, and 
for a studious thinker not previously known in the 
world of science or of letters. 

In a former article we introduced to our readers this 
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modest yet zealous inquirer, who presumes to fling over 

his trade of decoration the light of philosophy ;* but he 
| has now published a new, and, as he states, a last 

volume, on his favourite subject, which demands the 
careful examination of every student of wsthetics.t 
Mr Hay, as our readers know, had the good sense, or 
the happy inspiration, to go back to the principle which 
must have governed the theory attributed to the ancient 
geometricians. ‘The monochord of Pythagoras was the 
foundation not merely of earthly music, but of that 
harmonic science in which his soaring imagination 
sought the law of the evolutions of the heavenly bodies ; 
and from this simple instrument, as the measurer of 
beauty in sound, Mr Hay deduced his harmonic canon 
of the beauty of objects of sight. 

The monochord is merely a string of a certain length, 
stretched between two bridges standing upon a gra- 
duated scale. Supposing its tension, when drawn, to be 
such that, if suddenly let go, its vibrations produce C, 
that note becomes the fundamental note or tonic; and 
as the vibrations go on, by their spontaneous division 
and subdivision the leading notes of the diatonic scale, 
called the harmonics, follow. Each of these notes 
is formed of a certain fixed number of vibrations, pro- 
ducing in the surrounding atmosphere a correspond- 
ing series of pulsations; and these acting upon the 
auditory nerve, aflect the sensorium with acuteness 
or gravity. Suppose the fundamental note C to be 
produced, the string spontaneously divides itself in the 
middle, and the vibrations of the two parts occur with 
a double frequency, producing a note double in pitch. 
It then divides itself into three parts, vibrating with 
triple frequency; and so on in the arithmetical pro- 
gression of 2, 3, 4, &c.; the sound, while increasing 
proportionably in pitch, becoming fainter and fainter 
as the vibrations multiply. 

This may be sufficient to give a general notion of the 
monochord, though to the book itself we must refer for 
a full and intelligible explanation; and having fixed 
this idea in his reader’s mind, Mr Hay proceeds to shew 
that ‘ the eye is capable of appreciating the exact sub- 
division of spaces, just as the ear is capable of appre- 

| ciating the exact subdivisions of intervals of time, so 
that the division of space into an exact number of 
equal parts will ewsthetically affect the mind through 
| the medium of the eye, in the same way that the divi- 
sion of the time of vibration in music into an exact 
number of equal parts, wsthetically affects the mind 
through the medium of the ear, 

Proceeding from this theorem, Mr Tay constructs 
a figure answering to the monochord of music, and 
intended to comprise the harmonic ratio of forms. 
| The figure is composed of a long vertical line, with a 
| horizontal one at the bottom, from the farther end of 
which is described the quadrant of a circle, meeting the 
verticle line at its base. Through this quadrant the 
other angles are drawn, ‘simply by subjecting it to the 
same mode of division which nature has pointed out 
in the production of the harmonics of sound, through 
the spontaneous division of the string of the mono- 
| chord. These harmonic angles correspond exactly 
with the diatonic scale of musical notes, and are con- 
structed thus: the quadraut of the circle, described, 
as we have mentioned, from the right-angle, contains 
90 degrees, and these are divided, like the diatonic 
scale in music, into eight parts. The fundamental 
angle, answering to the note produced by the whole of 
the monochord, is therefore a right angle of 90 degrees ; 
the next is one-half, or an angle of 45 degrees; the 
next one-third, or an angle of 30 degrees; and so on, 


* Mr Hay is a house-decorator in Edinburgh. 
alluded to is entitled the ‘ Science of Art,’ in No. 332. 


The article 


t The Geometric Beauty of the Human Vigure Defined ; to which 
is prefixed a System of A‘sthetic Proportion applicable to Archi- | 


tecture and the other Formative Arts. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. | 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1851, 


——__|| 
proceeding exactly according to the natural divisions | 
of the monochord. 

The following is at least substantially a portion of | 
the explanation of the theory read to the last Meeting | 
of the British Association by the Rev. P. Kell 
professor of mathematics in the university of Edin. || 
burgh. It would be impossible to find better or sim. | 
pler words to convey the meaning :—‘ The involunta; 
education received by the eye usually enables it to 
form a tolerable judgment as to positions and relatiye 
magnitudes. Its estimate of the symmetry of an Object 
is equally accurate with that formed, by a person unused 
to music, of the correctness or incorrectness of a note 
in the scale. Greater accuracy is the result of culti. 
vation. An artist can detect errors in the proportions 
of a figure which will escape an uneducated eye, 
From these considerations, it appears that whilst the 
ear is learning to judge of successive sounds with the 
same facility with which the eye judges of successiye 
spaces, the eye again is acquiring the power of the 
estimation of spaces in combination, with that extreme 
accuracy with which the ear estimates a combination 
of sounds. And it is reasonable to conclude with our 
author, that simplicity of proportion, which is so neces. 
sary an element to the satisfaction of the one sense, 
should be an essential element to the complete grati- 
fication of the other. Another position laid down by | 
Mr Hay is, that the eye is guided in its estimate by | 
direction rather than by distance, just as the ear is | 
guided by number of vibrations rather than by magni- 
tude. The architect well knows that one elevation of 
a simple building is more agreeable than another ; but 
on the application of numerical ratios to its measure. 
ment, he finds them to fail altogether. Artists, from 
the time of Albert Durer downwards, have measured 
the relative proportions of the human figure; but 
neither architects nor artists have as yet arrived at 
anything beyond the most vague and unsatisfactory 
inferences. ‘This has arisen from their having taken 
length, and not direction, as their standard of com- 
parison—from their having endeavoured to apply sim- 
plicity of linear, not of angular proportion. A picture- 
frame, in which one side is half the other, is not of 
nearly so pleasing a shape as another in which one side 
is half the diagonal, or the angle which the diagonal 
makes with one side is half that which it makes with 
the other. 

‘The basis, then, of Mr Hay’s theory is this, thata 
figure is pleasing to the eye in the same degree as its 
fundamental angles bear to each other the same pro- 
portions that the vibrations bear to one another in the 
common chord of music. Now in music, the simplest 
divisions are by 2, 4, &e. which produce tonics ; the 
next are divisions by 3, 6, &c. which preduce dominants; 
and so on; and the chord is pleasing in proportion to 
the simplicity of the numbers which represent the 
vibrations of its constituent notes; and the same thing 
is true of the fundamental angles of a figure.’ 

The manner in which the author applies his scale to 
the formation of a perfect human figure would be 
unintelligible without diagrams; but we may mention 
generally, that it is adapted to the osseous structure, 


| 
| 


and of course only when that structure is completely | 


developed. With this exception, the system is suscep- 
tible of infinite variety. We would likewise remark— 
having already heard of some cavilling on the subject 
—that Mr Hay’s diagrams of the human figure have no 
reference to the conditions of life: the figure may be 
supposed to be horizontal or oblique—or like a skele- 
ton when measured, to be hung up by the head—as 
well as standing like a living man on its feet. 

One curious fact is deduced from the application of 
this new harmonic scale—that the skeleton of the 
female is more harmoniously symmetrical than that of 
the male, inasmuch as the right angle is the fundamental 


angle (the tonic note, as it were) for the trunk and | 
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the limbs, as well as for the head and countenance ; 
while in the male it is the fundamental angle for the 
head only. But the most remarkable thing to be ob- 
served of the new theory, is its consonance with the 
| science of proportion which produced the ideal beauty 
of the Greek sculptors. The inference we drew in 
our former article from the extraordinary facial angle 
of these artists was, that they must have taken their 
| features not from life, but from geometrical rule; and 
here in this harmonic scale we have the rule itself. To 
this consonance we would in a special manner draw 
the reader’s attention; since, if fully established, it 
must open out a new and most interesting field for 
philosophical inquiry. If the beauty of form depends 
upon geometrical principles, like the beauty of sound, 
we have not only an explanation of the universal 
homage paid to the masterpieces of ancient art con- 
structed on these principles, but we may conclude 
that such masterpieces themselves form the point to 
which nature is tending in her development of the 
physical beauty of the human race. 
Another thing to be observed in connection with the 
law of proportion, is the sublime repose of the finest 
| antique statues, and the general abhorrence manifested 
by Grecian art of those constrained attitudes which 
distort the limbs and destroy the soft contour of the 
muscles. The same thing has been remarked by 
_ Winckelmann an] others, but without reference to a 
| geometric rule which such contortions would have out- 
raged. They probably consider it as nothing more than 
the spiritualised indolence of the Orientals, by whom 
action is represented as a momentary interruption of 
epose ; Just as 
‘The god who floats upon a lotus leaf 
Dreams for a thousand ages; then awaking, 
Creates a world, and smiling at the bubble, 
Relapses into bliss.’ 


It is only further necessary, in hasty remarks like 
these, to observe that Mr Hay has not confined his 
measurements to the human figure, but has extended 
them to architecture. The portico of the Parthenon, 
for instance, he finds constructed on the same geome- 
trical rule ; and he believes this rule to be the disco- 

| very of a law of nature, since he detects its operation 
even in leaves and flowers. For our own part, we 
would merely caution those who may enter upon an 
examination of his theory, to avoid the error of sup- 
posing that its tendency is to set aside the other causes 
of pleasurable emotion which every man feels to be at 
work in his own bosom, and which it is customary to 
confound with the idea of beauty. We have already 
mentioned the rude songs which fascinate the ear even 
of refined taste, and the irregular features that are 
nothing less than divine in the eyes of love. Here 
there are at work associations and sympathies which 
govern the passion, whether as regards music or loveli- 
hess, Without in anywise interfering with the taste in 
beauty. If the Venus de Medici, a model of the beau- 
tiful, were a hundred feet high, and placed upon a 
stupendous rock for a pedestal, the figure would be 
sublime. Such would be the effect of mere magnitude. 
And if clouds and mists floated round the goddess, 
distorting her limbs, and giving a wild mobility to her 
features, the sublime would remain after proportion 
was lost. Such would be the effect of the emotion of 
peetical terror, which has nothing to do with the idea 
of beauty. 

The tendency to materialism which, notwithstanding 
the example of melody, will be ascribed by some to a 
theory which turns so ethereal a thing as beauty into a 


geometrical problem, has been practically refuted by | 


the ancient sculptors. Rising from the vantage-ground 
of science, these masters of all time superadded to their 
material creations a spiritual life; while Plato, by the 
aid of the sister science of numbers, arrived at the 
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divine itself. In Mind, he finds that fountain and prin- 
ciple of beauty which in external charms sees only 
the shadow of its own affections; and this idea of a 
heathen philosopher throws a spiritual light upon the 
intimation of the inspired Hebrew, and makes us thrill 
and tremble with a proud fear while we read —that 
Gop CREATED MAN IN HIS OWN IMAGE. L. R. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


April 1851. 
You must be prepared, when you come up to the 
gathering of the nations, to see some changes in the 
shop-fronts of the metropolis. Small panes and low- 
browed windows are fast disappearing from our lead- 
ing thoroughfares, to make way for a brilliant and 
lofty expanse of plate-glass. Here and there premises 
are enlarged by taking in adjoining houses—a develop- 
ment of enterprise which most prevails among tavern, 
coffee, and eating-house-keepers, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Crystal Palace, where the superadded 
rooms afford a busy scene of carpentry, painting, and 
papering. It is a rare time for decorators; and pur- 
veyors of refreshments intend that it shall not be less 
so for them. All this is a carrying out of the ‘ fixed 
idea,’ that speculations in the commissariat depart- 
ment are sure to pay. Monsieur Soyer, at all events, 
inclines to that belief; for he has taken Gore House, 
the residence of the late Lady Blessington, where he 
will play the part of a restaurateur en grand. There 
is some talk of establishing ‘ penny news-rooms,’ 
where foreigners and others may find newspapers and 
periodicals in their own vernacular, and read, write, or 
rest at pleasure. Such establishments are a very great 
convenience, not less to residents than to strangers ; | 
and I for one should rejoice to see several started in 
London on as liberal a scale as that in Waterloo Place, 
Edinburgh: so far as my experience goes, there is 
nothing in Cockneydom equal to it. The Society of 
Arts have it in contemplation to do the hospitable in 
this respect, and to supply edible as well as readable 
matter. Further, we are promised a troop of shoc- 
blacks—urchins from our Ragged Schools, trained and | 
taught for the occasion—who are to be stationed in 
streets and squares during the six months of the Exhi- | 
bition. Some people say that it would be desirable to 
go a step beyond this, and establish salles de toilette, 
as in Paris; indeed if projectors could have their way, | 
London would become a sort of mongrel metropolis, | 
in which the citizens of all the capitals in the world | 
should fancy themselves at home, and wax rotund 
withal. When all preparations shall be complete, and 
the wealth and taste of our shops and warehouses are 
lit up by the rays of a summer sun, there will doubt- | 
less be some among the myriads of visitors thronging 
our streets who will be tempted to exclaim with old 
Marshal Blucher— What a city for to sack !’ | 

I walked up to Hyde Park about a fortnight ago on 
a Sunday afternoon, to see the folk who had come to 
view the Hall of Glass. There was no disappointment 
in the result ; for the mighty moving throngs were well- 
dressed and well-conducted, while the coarse material 
out of which mobs are composed was extremely rare. 
In consequence, too, of the police regulations against 
Sunday trading within the limits of the Park, there 
was none of that confusion and outery of huxsters so 
prevalent on other days. It was not difficult to see 
that the crowd was composed chiefly of mechanics, 
clerks, and retail tradesmen, with their wives and 
swecthearts, and domestic servants, male and female, 
all in their ‘ go-to-meeting clothes,’ besides a sprinkling 
of soldiers. 

It would interest you somewhat, while walking in 
the Strand or Piccadilly, to see how heavily-laden 
wagons, from time to time, go rumbling westward with 
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goods for the Exhibition. Habituated as the street 
population of London are to the sight of huge vehicles, 
they cannot help gazing at the piles of cases as they 
are drawn slowly by, with their foreign marks, from 
Paris, Austria, Bavaria, or some other place in the 
Zoll Verein. The number of cases arrived is, up to 
the time of my writing, 12,596; being 6233 foreign, 
767 colonial, 26 Channel Islands, and 5570 native. 
The St Lawrence brought, it is said, nearly 1000 tons 
| of goods, and 500 exhibitors. Some of the latter are 
not very well satisfied with the arrangements; but it 
| is to be presumed that they will do as other foreigners 
| have seen the propriety of doing—that is, conform 
| to the regulations of the Exhibition Commissioners, 
who would not be human if they could please every- 
| body. While 3000 have been excluded out of the 9000 
| native Britons who came forward as exhibitors, some 
of the foreigners may, without unfairness, be expected 
to give place to such of their compatriots as bring the 
most novel or suitable articles for show. The objects 
exhibited are to be divided into thirty classes; and 
there will be as many juries—one to each class—to 
determine on the objects for which prizes shall be 
| awarded; and according to their decision exhibitors 
will receive first, second, or third class medals. The 
number of jurors will be 270, one-half of them being 
| foreigners; and the chairmen to be a sort of upper 
| council, to weigh the merits of the respective adjudica- 
| tions. They are to enter on their duties on the 12th 
| May. ‘These juries have a delicate and difficult task 
| before them, from which it will be no more than chari- 
| table to wish them a happy deliverance. 

The movement hitherwards has already begun to 
some extent: in walking our streets, it is impossible 
not to observe the presence of many more foreigners 

than usual. Silliman has arrived from the United 
| States, and brings news of other American savans who 
are to follow. And still morg remarkable, two Chinese 
merchants, Ahung and Ry, have come overland through 
| 'Tartary, Russia, and Germany, to see the Exhibition, 
preferring that long journey to the voyage by sea, 
which several of their acquaintances have undertaken 
in a junk. Should this junk really arrive, the Celestials 
| will deserve no small credit for their enterprise. With 
| so many visitors from abroad, may we not expect a 

more than usually interesting meeting of the British 
| Association at Ipswich next July? 

Now and then a little information creeps out as to 
the nature and quality of the articles sent in for exhi- 
bition. ‘There is a bedstead from India profusely orna- 
mented with silver filagree, the metal alone being worth 
L.800; there is a saddle also valued at 1700 guineas, 


far more costly than handsome; and a tea-service, of 


which each cup and saucer is worth 100 guineas. They 
are made of agate set with emeralds and rubies, but will 
not, any more than the saddle, be admired for beauty, 
and for taste and elegance, will bear no comparison with 
our Wedgewood china. Singapore, in addition to a 
number of Malay manufactures and curiosities, sends 
a valuable collection of the natural products of the 
Eastern Archipelago, including edible birds-nests, and 
the sea-weed and sea-slugs so much relished by the 
gourmands of China. Among the articles from Munich 
is a ‘beer watch,’ which, by the movement of its hands, 
indicates the quantity of the fluid swallowed by the 
wearer; and among those from Switzerland is a gold 
pen-holder, with a miniature watch fitted at one extre- 
mity, which, small as it is, tells the day of the month 
as well as the hour. Vienna, as I have before told you, 
has sent us some very choice cabinet furniture, and 
with it a number of moustachioed workmen, who, by 
the assiduity with which they fit up the articles within 
their boarding, and the use they make of their peculiar 
benches and tools, have attracted considerable notice. 
The ‘pass’ system is still rigorously enforced at the 
building ; so much so, that a batch of the Executive 


a 
Committee, who arrived one morning at the door afte 
a change had been made in the ticket, were kept wait. 
ing for an hour or two before they could gain admit. 
tance. 

Many projects are afoot for public accommodation. 
and one, not the least acceptable, is an improved ompj. 
bus. It has long been a complaint that the omnibuses | 
of Paris and Brussels should be superior to those of | 
London, and the new vehicle is to obviate the obje. | 
tions to the old ones. Each passenger is to have | 
compartment to himself; and the seats on the roof are | 
reached by a convenient stair, instead of the present | 
awkward and imperfect method of mounting, which, HI 
by the way, is essentially townish; for it is notorions | 
that Londoners submit to flagrant inconveniences jp | 
their crowded streets and public vehicles, at steam. | 
boat landings and doors of theatres, with a power of | 
endurance quite extraordinary. Nevertheless, it js | 
but fair to record that the city authorities haye | 
deliberated on the improvement of the river landing. | 
places, and on projects for underground crossings in | 
streets where the vehicular crush renders the traverse | 
difficult and dangerous. It is hard to imagine what js | 
to become of foreigners, who in their own towns are go || 
much accustomed to walk in the roadway; if they | 
pursue the same practice here, they will soon learn to 
attach a meaning to the ‘Now, then!’ of irate con- | 
ductors and drivers. 

Another peculiarity that will attract the attention of | 
transmarine visitors, will be the want of cleanliness and | 
convenience in the carriages of some of our railway 
lines. In my travelling experiences abroad, and no | 
farther off than the north of the Tweed, the comfort of 
travellers is much more considered than on certain of 
the lines which radiate from the metropolis. There 
are, it is true, honourable exceptions ; and now that | 
competition has become active, we may expect to find | 
preference given to those lines which provide the best- 
appointed carriages. 

There are certain miscellaneous matters which have | 
been duly talked about by those therein interested. One 
is, that Adams—Neptune Adams, as he is now called— 
was elected president of the Astronomical Society at 
their last anniversary. Theologians have found where- 
with to interest themselves in the reports that have 
been received of the conference of the Bishop of Vic- 
toria at Hong-Kong with an intelligent native of China, 
respecting the term by which the name (God is to be 
rendered into the Chinese language. This, as you are | 
aware, has for some time been a vexed question, owing 
to the number of terms used to signify the various 
classes of gods among the natives of the ‘ central flowery 
land. This conference may be looked on as a step 
towards its solution. I may mention, too, while on 
the subject of language, that several standard English 
works are to be translated into the vernacular dialects 
of India, in aid of the educational movement among the 
native population. Think of Gibbon, Hume, and Smol- | 
lett, and Defoe, and several of your own ‘ Educational 
Course,’ done into Hindoo characters! There is philo- 
logical matter, also, of considerable importance from | 
Africa. The first example of a native written language 
has recently been discovered among the inhabitants of | 
the Vei or Vahie district, about five days’ sail to the | 
south-east of Sierra Leone, and twenty miles in the 
interior. They were visited by a missionary, who found, | 
as had been reported, several manuscript books, the | 
work of Doalu Bukara, the Ethiopian Cadmus, a devout 
and intelligent native. The alphabet which he pro-| 
duced, with the assistance of some of his friends, is | 
entirely phonetic; and, as he related, was the result of a | 
dream which he dreamt some sixteen years ago. He is | 
now about forty; and it appears that, when a boy, he | 
received some alphabetical instruction from an American 


nature and consequences of his dream. When once the 


missionary, which may perhaps account for the peculiar | 
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bet was invented, the king’s permission to estab- 
lish schools and teach the people was obtained; and not- 
withstanding the interruptions occasioned by war, pro- 

s has been made in the way of education. Three 
of the manuscripts have been brought to England. 
They describe the ordinary incidents and circumstances 
of negro life, in a style adapted to engage the attention 
| of those for whom they are designed. A number of 
|| eopies have been lithographed on coloured papers, to 
|| render them more attractive; and are to be sent out for 

circulation among the natives, in the hope, as is said, 

‘of leading them on in the pursuit of literature, and 
|| thus encouraging the peaceful arts, and checking the 

slave trade.” The Vei district comprehends some 

200,000 square miles; an ample field on which to com- 

mence the spread of enlightenment. 
| The centre of Leicester Square no longer presents 

any appearance of that ‘décadence’ which afforded so 
| yoluminous a topic to a certain literary politician. Mr 

Wyld’s circular building now rears its domed roof aloft 

in that spacious area; and judging from present indica- 
|| tions, the ‘Great Globe Exhibition’ will not prove the 
|| Jeast interesting of metropolitan sights for some time 
| tocome. There is to be a ‘Gas Exhibition’ too at the 
| Polytechnic ; the proprietors of that institution having 

afforded the necessary space, as fire and flame are to be 
|| excluded from the Crystal Palace. And, talking of 

gas, a firm at Carlisle have contrived an illuminated 

turret clock, which, being regulated every six months, 
|| will light itself up at sunset, and ‘ go out’ at sunrise, 
|| during the half year, adapting itself all the time to the 
|| increase and decrease of daylight. Rather a clever 
|| clock this! Then there is an enterprising farmer—I 

believe not in Essex—who is going to roof his barn 
|| with glass, so that after his wheat shall be cut, it may 
|| be hardened and dried in full sunlight under shelter. 
|| And architects are talking about the model labourers’ 
cottages, to be built of hollow glazed bricks, near 
Knightsbridge Barracks, at Prince Albert’s expense; 
and of a design for somewhat similar edifices by one of 
the sons of the Lord Chief Baron. 

One or two more, and then I shall have come to the 
end of what Lord Duberly would call ‘ promiscuous’ 
items. <A lively debate is going on among engineers as 
to the best form of steamers’ paddle-floats, heightened 
perhaps by the rivalry in ocean steam navigation. If 
increased speed, without diminution of safety, is to 
come out of it, we shall wish success to the gentlemen’s 
talk. Another subject is telegraph extension, with a 
view to establish a line between London and Liverpool, 
which shall be independent of the present monopoly. 
The Americans have lately begun to employ their 
telegraphs for a purpose of great importance to mari- 
time communities, and indeed to all who are dependent 
on weather. ‘They give notice of storms: ‘For ex- 
| ample, the telegraph at Chicago and Toledo notifies 

shipmasters at Cleveland and Buffalo, and also on 
| Lake Ontario, of the approach of a north-west storm. 
| The result is practically of great importance. <A 
| hurricane storm traverses the atmosphere at the rate 
|| of a carrier-pigeon—namely, sixty miles an hour. A 
| vessel in the port of New York, about to sail for New 
| Orleans, may be telegraphed, twenty hours in advance, 

that a south-west storm is advancing along the coast 

from the Gulf of Mexico.’ We here in the southern 
| counties might thus have been forewarned against the 
| extraordinary rain-storm of March 15, when there fell 
| in London nearly two inches of rain in fifteen hours— 
|| 4quantity unexampled (that is, in the same space of 
| time) in the annals of meteorology. It is worthy of 
|| Notice that no rain fell on the same day at Nottingham 
|| or York, and scarcely any at Liverpool. 

There, I think, you ought to be satisfied. It is not 
|| every editor who has a correspondent capable of pro- 
| ducing any amount of what geologists call ‘conglo- 
merate.’ So, farewell till the Exhibition opens. 


THE SMUGGLER MALGRE LUI 


THERE is perhaps no more singular anomaly in the 
history of the human mind than the very different light 
in which a fraud is viewed according to the circum- 
stances in which it is practised. ‘The singular reve- 
lations made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by a 
late deputation will probably be fresh in the remem- 
brance of most of our readers. Even the learned 
gentleman himself could hardly maintain his profes- 
sional gravity when informed of the ingenious contri- 
vances adopted for defrauding the revenue. Adver- 
tisements floating through the air attached to balloons, 
French gloves making their way into the kingdom in 
separate detachments of right and left hands, mutilated 
clocks travelling without their wheels—such were some 
of the divers modes by which the law was declared to 
be evaded, and the custom-house oflicers baffled. We 
are by no means disposed either to think or speak 
with levity of this system of things. However much a 
man may succeed in reconciling any fraud to his own 
conscience, or however leniently it may be viewed by 
his fellow-men, it will yet assuredly help to degrade 
his moral nature, and its repetition will slowly, but 
surely, deaden the silent monitor within his breast. 
All we afiirm is the well-known fact, that laws are 
in most cases ineffective, except in so far as they har- 
monise with the innate moral convictions of man- 
kind; and that many a man who would not for worlds 
cheat his next-door neighbour of a penny, will own 
without a blush, and perhaps even with a smile of 
triumph, that he has cheated the government of thou- 
sands! It is not often, however, that so daring and 
successful a stroke of this nature is effected as that 
which we find related of a celebrated Swiss jeweller, 
who actually succeeded in making the French director- | 
general of the customs act the part of a smuggler ! 

Geneva, as must be well known to all our readers, 
supplies half Europe with her watches and her jewellery. 
Three thousand workmen are kept in continual employ- 
ment by her master goldsmiths; while seventy - five 
thousand ounces of gold, and fifty thousand marks of | 
silver, annually change their form, and multiply their | 
value beneath their skilful hands! The most fashion- 
able jeweller’s shop in Geneva is unquestionably that | 
of Beautte: his trinkets are those which beyond all 
others excite the longing of the Parisian ladies. <A 
high duty is charged upon these in crossing the French | 
frontier ; but, in consideration of a brokerage of 5 per | 
cent., M. Beautte undertakes to forward them safely to 
their destination through contraband channels; and the | 
bargain between the buyer and seller is concluded with | 
this condition as openly appended and avowed as if 
there were no such personages as custom-house officers 
in the world. 

All this went on smoothly for some years with M. 
Beautte; but at length it so happened that M. le Comte 
de Saint-Cricq, a gentleman of much ability and vigi- 
lance, was appointed director-general of the customs. 
He heard so much of the skill evinced by M. Beautte 
in eluding the vigilance of his agents, that he resolved 
personally to investigate the matter, and prove for 
himself the truth of the reports. He consequently 
repaired to Geneva, presented himself at M. Beautte’s 
shop, and purchased 30,000 francs’ worth of jewellery, 
on the express condition that they should be trans- 
mitted to him free of duty on his return to Paris. 
M. Beautte accepted the proposed condition with 
the air of a man who was perfectly accustomed to 
arrangements of this description. He, however, pre- 
sented for signature to M. de Saint-Cricq a private 
deed, by which the purchaser pledged himself to pay 
the customary 5 per cent. smuggling dues, in addition to 
the 30,000 francs’ purchase-money. 

M. de Saint-Cricq smiled, and taking the pen from 
the jeweller’s hand, affixed to the deed the following 


| tume, 
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signature—‘ L. de Saint-Cricq, Director-General of the 
Customs in France.’ He then handed the document 
back to M. Beautte, who merely glanced at the signa- 
ture, and replied, with a courteous bow— 

* Monsieur le Directeur des Douanes, 1 shall take care 
that the articles which you have done me the honour 
of purchasing shall be handed to you in Paris directly 
after your arrival.’ M. de Saint-Cricq, piqued by the 
man’s cool daring and apparent defiance of his authority 
and professional skill, immediately ordered post-horses, 
and without the delay of a single hour set out with all 
speed on the road to Paris. 

On reaching the frontier, the Director-General made 
himself known to the employés who came forward to 
examine his carriage—informed the chicf officer of the 
incident which had just occurred, and begged of him to 
keep up the strictest surveillance along the whole of 
the frontier line, as he felt it to be a matter of the 
utmost importance to place some check upon the whole- 
sale system of fraud which had for some years past been 
practised upon the revenue by the Geneva jewellers. 
He also promised a gratuity of fifty louis-d’ors to 
whichever of the employés should be so fortunate as 
to seize the prohibited jewels—a promise which had the 
effect of keeping every officer on the line wide awake, 
and in a state of full activity, during the three suc- 
ceeding days. 

In the meanwhile M. de Saint-Crieq reached Paris, 
alighted at his own residence, and after having em- 
braced his wife and children, and passed a few 
moments in their society, retired to his dressing-room, 
for the purpose of laying aside his travelling cos- 
The first thing which arrested his attention 
when he entered the apartment was a very elegant- 
looking casket, which stood upon the mantelpiece, and 


, which he did not remember to have ever before seen. 


| Director-General of Customs.’ 


He approached to examine it ; his name was on the lid; 
it was addressed in full to ‘M. le Comte de Saint-Cricq, 
He accordingly opened 


| it without hesitation, and his surprise and dismay may 


be conceived when, on examining the contents, he 
recognised at once the beautiful trinkets he had so 
recently purchased in Geneva! 

The count rung for his valet, and inquired from him 
whether he could throw any light upon this mysterious 
occurrence. ‘The valet looked surprised, and replied, 
that on opening his master’s portmanteau, the casket 
in question was one of the first articles which presented 
itself to his sight, and its elegant form and claborate 
workmanship having led him to suppose it contained 
articles of value, he had carefully laid it aside upon the 
mantelpiece. The count, who had full confidence in 
his valet, and felt assured that he was in noway con- 
cerned in the matter, derived but little satisfaction 
from this account, which only served to throw a fresh 
veil of mystery over the transaction ; and it was only 
some time afterwards, and after long investigation, 
that he succeeded in discovering the real facts of the 
case. 

Beautte the jeweller had a_ secret understanding 
with one of the servants of the hotel at which the 
Comte de Saint-Cricq lodged in Geneva. This man, 


| taking advantage of the hurried preparations for the 


count’s departure, contrived to slip the casket unper- 
ceived into one of his portmanteaus, and the ingenious 


| jeweller had thus succeeded in making the Director- 
| General of Customs one of the most successful smugglers 


|| weight of some masses of ice was over 14 lbs, 
| them, under a rough external coat, contained clear ice 
within, and with that peculiar radiated structure which 
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HAIL-STORMS IN INDIA. 

Colonel Sykes has described to the British Association 
several storms of hail which have occurred in India, the 
details collected from various sources by Dr Buist. The 
Many of 


he had elsewhere described. Imunense aggregated masges | 
of these great hail-stones were in some places brought | 
down from the mountain ravines by the succeediy, 


torrents, and in one of these conglomerations a snake | 
was found frozen up, and apparently dead; but it soon | 


thawed, and revived. 


ON A WEDDING. 
February 25, 1351, 

You are to be married, Mary ; 

This hour, as I silent lie 
In the dreamy light of the morning, 

Your wedding-hour draws nigh. 
Miles off, you are rising, dressing, 

To stand amid bridal throng, 
In the same old rooms we played in, 

You and I—when we were young, 


Your bridemaids-—they were our playmates; 
Those old rooms, every wall, 

Could speak of our childish frolics, 
Loves, jealousies, great and small. 
Do you mind how pansies changed we, 
And smiled at the word ‘ forget ?’ 
*Twas a girl’s romance—yet somewlhcre 

I have kept my pansy yet. 
Do you mind our verses written 
Together? our dreams of fame ?— 
Of love—how we'd share all secrets 
When that sweet mystery came? 
It is no mystery now, Mary ; 
1t was unveiled year by year: 
Tiil—this is your marriage-morning, 
And I—I am lying here. 
I cannot picture your face, Mary, 
The face of the bride to-day : 
You have outgrown my knowledge 
In years that have slipped away : 
I see but the girlish likeness, 
Brown eyes, and brown falling hair: 
God knows, I did love you dearly, 
And was proud that you were fair! 


Many speak my name, Mary, 
While yours in home’s silence lies: 
The future I read in toil’s guerdon, 
You will read in your children’s eyes. 
The past—the same past with either— 
Is to you a soft, pleasant scene : 
But I cannot see it clearly, 
For the graves that rise between. 
I am glad you are happy, Mary! 
These tears, did you see them fall, 
Would shew, though you have forgotten, 
I have remembered all. . 
And though my cup is left empty, 
And yours with its joy runs o’er, 
God keep you its sweetness, Mary, 
srimming for evermore ! 
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